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BUITBRACVURE, 


THE FAREWELL. 
BY L. E. L. 

You will forget me, as the wild wind passes, 

With but a moment’s breathing on its wings 
Of the soft life in the long summer grasses— 

Of the deep music from the forest springs. 
They perish as they welcome the new-comer ; 

The odours leave the grass—the aong, the brook— 
The wind that brought will bear away the summer, 

Unheeding the sweet world its presence shook. 





Even so carelessly did'st thou awaken 
The new existence of a conscious heatt ; 
Even so carelessly am I forsaken ; 
Not only with thyself have I to part, 
But thou dost take with thee the hues Elysian, 
Which brightened in thy presence : life has lost, 
In losing thee, the presence of the vision 
Which, like an angel’s, lit the-path it crost. 


It matters not. Fate is beside us ever, 

With gradual but inevitable doom, 
And mocks the struggling spirit’s fond endeavour, 

For soon or late the heart is its own tomb. 
You will forget me: nay, I am not praying 

For but a moment’s single thought from thee. 
Ah! what availeth memory's delaying 

Fondly, where bupe again can never be! } 
| 





VAIN BOASTING. 
FROM THE SACRED CLASSICS, 
Can he be fair, that withers at a blast? 
Or he be strong, that airy breath can cast * 
Can he be wise, that knows not how to live? 
Or he be rich, that nothing hath to give? 
Can he be young, that’s feeble, weak, and wan? 
So fair, strong, wise—so rich, so young is man 
So fair is man, that death (a parting blast) 
Blasts his fair flow’r, and makes him earth at last ; 
So strong is man, that with a gasping breath 
He totters, and bequeaths his strength to death ; 
So wise is man, that if with death he strive, 
His wisdom cannot teach him how to live ; 
So rich is man, that (all his debts being paid) 
His wealth’s the winding-sheet wherein he’s laid ; 
So young is man, that (broke with care and sorrow) 
He’s old enough to-day to die to-morrow. 
Why bragg’st thou then, thou worm of five-foot long’ 
Thou art neither fair, nor strong, nor wise, nor rich, nor young. 
—-—— | 
THE WAR OF SPARTACUS. 
A HISTORICAL EPISODE. 

We have extracted the following episodical fragment of history chiefly from | 
the works of Plutarch, Livy, and Sallust. The hero of it is perhaps less known | 
than any character really so distinguished of Pagan times. He was one of | 
those who, failing of final success, lose the major part of the glory of their 
separate and astonishing advances towards it. As an escaped rebel slave, 
gathering around himself other slaves and objects of the most despised cundi- 
tion, and daring to brave the majesty of the republic of Rome, he was regarded 
by the Roman authorities, people, and historians, with the utmost contempt. 
His successes, arising partly therefrom, but principally from the great qualities 
he possessed and displayed of perfect prudence and hardihgod, extorted, it is 
true, for a while, admiration from terror. But the interval during which this 
lasted was too short to insure its fair transmission to the page of history. The 
exploits of Spartacus are consequently smothered up in the Roman annals ; and 
it is only here and there that we. get glimpses, unwillingly imparted, of his real 
greatness. Except to a student of history, his name, as a hero, is hardly fami- | 
liar. We think, therefore, that a brief notice of his life and career will be ac- | 
ceptable to our readers. Certainly the bare and meagre recital of his achieve- 
ments, all that the historians above named enable us to furnish, shows him to have 
been a great man. From a gladiator and runaway slave, he started at once into 
aconsummate general. We see in every one of his great deeds that it was not | 
to fortune but to conduct he owed his successes. All his actions seemed to | 
belie his origin. Instead of becoming a renowned robber, as might have bven | 
expected from his previous condition, he erected himself from the very com- | 
mencement of his enterprises, and with means the most ridiculously insignifi- | 
cant, into the antagonist of the power of Rome. What he designed gives us 
even a nobler conception of his vaulting mind than what he accomplished ; and 
he exhibited particularly this mark of horoic superiority, viz. : that victory the 
most dazzling never disturbed the sobriety of his judgment, or made him relin- 
quish, for transient triumphs, projects more difficult, in which lasting results 
could alone have been established. We may almost say, that in the following 
sketch we have disinterred a most remarkable character. There is displayed in 
it, we imagine, something of Wat Tyler, and something of Napoleon, but the 
traits which most offend and revolt us in the two last named worthies, are not 
apparent in the Greek hero. We regret only that we have been able to do little 
more than follow the mere series of events of which he was the grand evoker. 
The picturesque and romance of his life are left nearly, if not altogether, to the | 
imagination, We give, however, the crude materials for high-wrought fancy 
to deal with, and to mould and to build up into splendid historic fiction. 

Spartacus, the hero of one of the most stirring episodes in Roman history, 
was a man of low origin; he belonged to a family of shepherds; he was born 
in Spartica, a little bourg of Thrace, from which place he has taken his name. 
The qualities he possessed were so heroic, that Plutarch declares he should be 
regarded rather as a true Greek than as a barbarian. According to the account 
of Cercilius, in his history of the servile war, Spartacus was taken prisoner, 
brought to Rome, and sold for a slave in the year 670. He remained not, how- 
ever, long in this condition ; he undertook not only to set himself free, but to 
break the chains of the slaves, his companions. And he succeeded. As an 
incitement to bis difficult enterprise, it is said, that he recollected a circum- 
stance which had happened him in his boyhood in his own country, from which 


his wife, who was skilled in divination, prophesied to him success in all his un- | 
dertakings. 








without doing him any harm. 
wards retaken and sold for a gladiator. 
ercises, and in fierceness, in magnanimity, and in wily courage. 
second time, he took with him seventy companions, and was by the consent of 
all made their captain. This band first armed themselves from a public cook- 
shop with spita and other culinary weapons ; they afterwards fell in with some 
waggon loads of gladiators, which they took, and thus provided themselves with 
swords and shields ; fioally they overcame a small body of military, so became 
more perfectly equipped. They were soon joined by other fugitives and adven- 





, beginning, entertained an idea of assuming a brigand character. 
| were mure loftily ambitious. 


| among themselves about their luxuries. 


' . . . 
day the superiority which is ours. 


| which aione make them look dreadful whilst they are contemptible. 


turous mountaineers, and amounted in number to more than two hundred. ‘The 
Pretor, Claudius Puicher, was sent with three thousand men to extirpate this 
hordeyas it was thought, of robbers. But Spartacus had never, even from the 
His views 
Instead of fleeing from the formidable armed 
force sent against him, he prepared to resist and overcome it He took post 
for this purpose on the precipitous steeps of Mount Vesuvius, of which the fires’ 


| were then thought to be burnt out, where he could not be attacked but: with 


great disadvantage. Claudius Pulcher, on arriving before this strong position, 


| resolved to risk no action till the enemy—driven down by hunger—should des- 
| cend to the pla¥}—and he pitched his camp at the foot of the mountain. 


Spar- 
tacus watched his adversary’s movements ; and,, knowing the impossibility of 


| long holding out where he was, he resolved to take advantage of the Roman 


general's manifest contempt of himself and his fMlowers. For this*purpose he 


| had a quantity of the supplest vine branches cut, and by twisting and uniting 


these together, a species of rope was forméd, by which, in the dead of the 


| night, he and his men let themselves, without noise, down into one of the amplest 


hollows at the mountain's base. The camp of Claudius Pulcher was sleeping 


| in security when this bold band fell upon it, destroyed and dispersed it utterly, 


and got possession of all its arms.and baggage. Three thousand men were thus 


scattered*or perished, by the nocturnal onset of a little more than two hundred 


escaped slaves. [rom this moment the name of Spartacus spread through Italy. 
he discontented and the oppressed crowded from all quarters to his standard. 


| He hesitated then not a moment in assuming the character of the champion of 


liberty, and issued a proclamation, of which the fol!owing are some of the kind- 


| ling sentiments. 


** What is easier,” it said, ‘than to surprise and crush cowards, enervated by 
opulence and pleasure, wretches, who know nothing but to quarrel and strive 
Feasters and sacrilegious ! the golden 
cups of their drunken revels belong rightly and solely to the altars of the gods. 
In our blind and shameful submission is all their strength. Let us resume this 
Consider the multitudes who groan in chains, 
as we have groaned ; despise the riches which are the glory of our tyrants, and 
Rise up! 
The courage which hesitates is 


brave comrades, without delay or deliberation. 
It depends upon you to deliver your country from its oppressors ; 


cowardice, 


| and the land belongs, by right, to the most fearless.” 


Such words possessed an illusive spell which they have not yet lost. The 
effect of the proclamation was, that ten thousand combatants, in the space of 
one month, were added to the force of Spartacus. When this army, for it de- 
served at that period the name, had been furnished with arms and horses, Sparta- 
cus exercised it long in military discipline ; divided it into companies and cohorts, 
into light and heavy troops and rifle corps, and piaced it whder the command of 
the seventy gladiators who had accompanied him in his second escape. The 
force being composed chiefly of Gauls and Thracians, the two principal gene- 


| rals immediately under himself were, the one a Gaul and the other a Thracian, 


| surgents. 


Whilst sleeping one day, in the sun, a serpent had twined itself | but a long war. 
about his neck, and waving its flaunting crest over his head, had glided away | will be the sure promise of a train of other successes which will follow it. 


and national jealousies were thus avoided. Many small towns, were, in the 


| course of the first march, taken, the slaves every where liberated, who ina 
| short time swelled the army to the number of forty thousand; and horri- 


ble retaliations were perpetrated on the noble and the rich. Outrages and 
atrocities of this kind, however, Spartacus did all in his power to check, but in 
vain. 


The Roman senate now sent another army against this formidable band of in- 


purpose of extirpatingthem. The smallness of this body shows in what con- 
tempt the Romans held the slave army. Spartacus, though sO superior in 
numbers, resolved, like a great general, not to attack the disciplined and com- 


| pact force sent against him in regular battle, if he could avoid it, knowing that 


mere wild and tumultuous courage, little amenable to command, is no match for 
skill and obedience, though numerically in vast inferiority. He ordered a re- 
treat behind the mountains of Lucania; but the Gauls especially, with Crixua, 
their commander, at their head, Jooked upon this as pusillanimity. They were 
determined, separating themselves on the occasion from Spartacus, to fight, and 
were completely defeated. The retreat took place. The rebel army arrived in 
Lucania without being attacked or incommoded. On the contrary, Spartacus 
found an opportunity during his march to fall upon a Roman divisioh commanded 
by Furius, and completely routed the two thousand men of which it was com- 
posed. Varinius had nearly, a few days after, by skilful manceuvring, shut up 
his enemy in a sterile spot, enclosed on the one side by mountains almost im- 
passable, and on the other by the swollen and rushing water courses which fall ins 
to the Gulf of Tarentum. ‘ 

The way in which Spartacus extricated himself from this difficult position is 
striking. Hiscamp was regularly formed. Soldiers mounted guard continually 
at its gates; sentinels relieved each other, and military order and precision 
seemed to prevail throughout. But one night at the second watch, just at the 


| time of relieving guard, Spartacus and his whole army marched out, keeping the 


deepest silence. A trumpeter was left inthe eamp ; and at proper distances a 
number of bodies, lately dead, were stuck up, armed and dressed in imitation of 
the Sentinels of the advanced posts. From time to time the trumpeter 
sounded the accustomed signals. Great fires were also lighted to, complete the 
deception. The Romans conceived no suspicion. In the morning they found 
the camp void, and were struck with stupefaction at being so completely 
duped. 

From this time the offensive war of Varinits was turned into a defensive 
one. He felt the superiority of his adversary. He was also obliged to divide 
his army into two corps. detached Cossinius to- the south, and marched 
himself in the northward direction. Spartacus learning this disposition from 
volunteer spies he had all over the country, resolved to profit by it. He left the 
main body of bis force under Crixus, and marched with his light troops with in- 
credible speed opon Cossinius. By sunset he had crossed the Aufidus. He 
found his adversary encamped by the salt marshes, at present called the Lago 
salso. Cossinius. lieard at the same moment’of the approach and attack of 
Spartacus. Just as the night came on, the slave general fell with the sudden- 
ness of a thunderbolt upon the Roman legions. Cossinius was at the moment 
bathing in a neighbouring fountain. He had hardly time to flee away, naked 
ashe was. Baggage, camp, and all which it contained, fell into the hands of 
Spartacus; but brilliant as this success was he stopped not to enjoy it. He 
pursued the enemy, and forced him to action. The battle was to the insurgent 
army a victory; the Romans were beaten and dispersed, and Cossinius himself 


| remained among the dead upon the field 


Spartacus now felt himself strong enough to meet Varinius in a pitched and 
regular action. The Pretor offered him battle and he accepted it, though his 
men were still badly armed. The greater part of them had for weapons, pitch- 
forks, rakes, flails, and other agricultural instroments ; or pointed stakes harden- 
ed into an iron strength by fire. Befure the action, Spartacus harangued his 
troops. ** Comrades,” said he, ‘‘ we are entering into not merely a single battle, 
We must behave ourselves as true soldiers. A first success 
We 


Being free, he became a eoldier, but was after- | must live upon continual victories, or become the victims of an infamous and 
He now became perfect in athletic ex- | torturing death,” &c. 
Escaping aj 


Tie Roman Legions were routed, Varinius, thrown from his horse, hardly 
escaped ; his war-horse, his arms, his purple éoga, his lictors, and fasces, all the 
emblems of bis dignity, fell into the hands of the victor. With these ensigns of 
authority, Spartacus, the slave, the champion of liberty, and the hero, was 
afterwards, not very consistently, accustomed to robe himself. By his victory 
all the lower part of Lucania was open tohim. He first established his quarters 
at Metopontum, a city said to have been built by Nestor, at the time of the 


Ten thousvnd men were put under the command of Varinius, for the 





‘Trojan war, and subsequently at Thurium, built originally by « colony of 
Athenians, and of which the ruins even yet may be seen on the Gulf of 
Tarentum ; Torrana is its present name. In this latter place he endeavoured, 
with some success, to make his army amenable to discipline; and as they were 
now living not only in abundance but superabundance of all necessary pro- 
visions, lest his hardy warriors should become effeminated by luxury, he enforced 
a regulation by which money of every kind was excluded from the camp. It 
was made a high crime to be in possession of the circulating coin. He him- 
. self gave away all the gold and silver he possessed to the poor and to those 
who had suffered by the war, and many of his generals followed his example. 

Varinius had now got another army on foot. Despairing of dislodging 
his enemy from Thurium, he contented himself at first with watching his 
movements from his fortified camp, and engaging from time to time in partial 
encounters. But the snows beginning to fall upon the mountains, he perceived 
that he could no longer keep the open field, and was obliged to come to a deci- 
sive action. ‘ 

Spartacus, desiring not to attack, but to be attacked, made a movement in re- 
treat. ‘This had the effect aimed at. The Roman army advanced with confi- 
dence. Somewhat disappointed they were, however, when they saw those 
whom they had regarded as fugitives drawn up in battle array, and a moment 
afterwards moving forward with shouts, as if victory were already theirs. The 
first attack on the Romans was by Crixus, who had been placed at the head of 
his Gauls in ambush, in the deep bed of a dried-up torrent. Issuing therefrom 
suddenly, he fell upon a Roman division with boldness and with success. Vari- 
nius coming to the support of this division, the action became general, and the 
defeat of the legions complete. Thus ended the first campaign of the war of 
Spartacus. 

Its results to the insurgents bad been immensely advantageous. In the 
course of a few months, from seventy gladiators, they had become seventy thou- 
| sand experienced warriors. And this was altogether owing to the merit of the 
‘extraordinary man at their head. He had been victorious in three pitched 
| battles, in two obstinate and bloody engagements, and in several smaller com- 
bats, without being once defeated. None of his plans had failed. He was now 
master of nearly all the south of Italy, his resources were great; bis army in 
fine condition ; and he was ready for a second campaign with every hope of suc- 
cess, Yet was he well aware, that one battle lost would make twenty victories 
useless. It was his design, therefore, to retreat with his army to Sicily, 
or to get into the Alps. From the difficulty of finding conveyance by water 
he was obliged to determine on the latter project. In this, however, he was 
opposed by Crixus and his Gauls, who were, like wild bravos, for marching 
straight upon Rome. They separated with their leader, to the number of thirty 
thousand, from Spartacus, encountered the Roman army, under the Pretor 
Arrius, on the frontiers of the Samnite country, and gained a great victory. Tn 
a few days afterwards, Crixus and his Gauls were attacked by the Consul 
Gellius. At the moment of the attack, the insurgent leader was plunged 
in a deep debauch, and all bis faculties lost in drunkenness. His army 
was utterly destroyed, and himself slain. It was in this action that 
Cato, afterwards so famous, but then a young volunteer, first distinguished 
himself, 

Rome was at present fully roused out of her contempt for the power of 
Spartacus. She sent her two consuls, Lentulus and Gellius, with two separate 
armies to oppose him, and made preparations for sustaining the war, as if a 
Pyrrhus or a Hannibal had been her enemy. 

Meantime the hero against whom all these preparations were directed, had, 
by forced marches, advanced as far as that part of the Apennines which tra- 
verses Etruria, not far from the Arno. The Consul Lentulus first came up with 
him, and his object was to bring that general into action before he could be 
joined by Gellius. Lentulus, however, would not be drawn into an engage- 
ment. A junction of the two Roman armies became inevitable ; separately, 
however, Spartacus was resolved to attack them. For this purpose he detached 
a corps of Thracians from his main body to cut down trees, and thus block up 
the road over which Gellius must pass. The Thracians had also in charge tu 
attack the arriving army, yet not so as to get seriously engaged, but sufficiently 
only to amuse and detain the enemy. ‘These dispositions being made, Sparta- 
cus again offered battle to Lentulus, and the latter knowing that his colleague 
was in the immediate neighbourhood, no longer declined the provocation. An 
action ensued, in which the Romans were thoroughly beaten, while expecting 
and relying upon aid from an army of their countrymen, almost within sight of 
their defeat, Hastening from this scene of triumph, Spartacus joined his 
Thracians, and convinced the astonished Gellius of the overthrow of his 

brother Consul by inflicting, within the space of half an hour, the same hu- 
| mniliation on himself. Here were two great victories gained, not only the same 
day, but within a few hours of each other, over the picked troops of Rome, 
Headed by distinguished generals. Neither the taking of three enemy’s camps 
by Casar thirty years later, nor the double victory by sea and by land of Cimon, 
were more brilfiant than this achievement. Tbrovghout Italy Spartacus got, 
from henceforward, the name of the Second Hannibal. 

Between this new Hannibal, as he was called, and the Alps there were only 
now the two Roman armies, ten thousand strong each, under the command of 
Cn. Manlius, the Pretor, and E. Cassius, Proconsul. This force occupied the 
road to the Alps which traverses Modena. The obstacle it opposed to the 
march of Spartacus wks overcome by another victory. Master now of all the 
open country of Italy, and having subdued so many formidable armies, he 
changed his plan and decided to march upon Rome. The road was free to 

him. His own force had increased to more than a hundred and twenty thou- 
sand picked soldiers. Maltitudes who offered to enlist themselves under his 
banners were sent away. None but chosen men, robust, courageous, and in- 
| telligent, were auffered to follow his standard. In order to accelerate his ad- 
vance, all superfluous baggage was burnt, the prisoners massacred, and all the 
beasts of burden that could be dispensed with, killed. . 
The senate aud people of Rome, in the utmost consternation, sent Arrius, 
who had commanded the rear guard of Gellius’ army, to arrest the progress of 
Spartacus. Arrius had under him a force at least sixty thousand strong, be- 
| sides what remained of the legions of the two consuls. He was encountered 
| by Spartacus at Picenum, not far from Ancona. And here another battle took 
| place, of the details of which Roman historians give no information ; but its 
| result was the utter destruction of the Roman army. 
It is surprising that after this victory Spartacus abandoned his project upon 
Rome, though he might, at the moment of’ panic, have executed it almost with- 
| out impediment. It had, however, never been one from which he had hoped 
the realization of a complete success, and a transient triumph, however bril- 
liant, was not what he aimed at. Just at this juncture, he received intelligence 
that he might effect his passage into Sicily by engaging the pirates who infest 
the Italian and Sicilian coasts to furnish him with buats. That island was then 
governed by Verres, rendered immortally infatnous by the eloquence of Cicero ; 
its inhabitants were ‘all ripe for insurrection ; Spartacus foresaw if he could 
once reach this refuge, he might be able to establish there a permanent govern- 
ment, and place himself at its head. He would have the means too of organ- 
izing a powerful fleet, and thus have become a thousand times more formidable 
to Rome, and more independent, secure, great, and free for the execution of 
whatever ambitious designs he might contemplate, than he ever could be at the 
head of wild unmanageable multitudes, who depended upon daily victories for 
existence, and whose defeat, in a single instance, would have been utter de- 
striction, nothing being realizable between the two alternatives. 

The change of the enemy’s plans gave the senate of Rome time to recover 
from their consternation. Crassus, then the richest and most popular man of 
the republic, was sent with an army about two hundred thousand strong against 
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i iti i tof severity, At- 
the terrible foe. He began his expedition by a shocking ac : 
tributing the repeated discomfhtures of the Roman legions to the luxurious 


courage in action was condemned to be beaten to death with bludgeons ; and | 
his lieutenant having a few days previously been routed with all his division, 
by Spartacus, four thousand of his men perished by the sentence of a court 
martial in this way, and the rest, deprived of their arms and uniforms, were 
made the scavengers of the camp. as: sg | 
Meantime, Spartacus had advanced within aight of the coast of Sicily, ed 
he fvund himself deceived by the pirates: they had taken his money, but 
thought not of fulfilling their engagements. His army was encamped by the | 
forest of Sila; and here Crassus found him. The hostile forces were in sight | 
of each other, but neither were inclined to risk an action. During the long | 
suspense of fortune which took place, Crassus determined to employ his vast | 
army, whom he feared to leave idle, in one of those gigantic works, which are) 
peculiar to Roman genius. He resolved to surround the enemy’s position on | 
the land side by profound ditches, walls, and pit-holes, so that he should be | 
completely shut in; whilst by sea the Roman fleet would shortly cut bim off | 
from all resources. ‘The stupendous work, occupying an extensive circuit, and | 
employing daily near an hundred thousand hands, was nearly completed before | 
its design was discovered. Spartacus became aware of his danger only when 
he found himself in the net, and his extrication most difficult. By dint, how- 
ever, of constantly harrassing the Roman troops, and drawing their attention | 
towards a point the farthest from that through which be was bent upon opening | 
a passage for his army, he at last succeeded. He marched one night with the 
greater part of his force out of the camp, and reached the Roman works at a | 
sput where they were not finished. So impassable were the ditches which had | 
been dug, from their depth and breadth, that it appeared vain to attempt to ad- 
vance further. Fortunately, the night was stormy, and a heavy fall of snow | 
prevented the tread of feet being heard. The movements of Spartacus and | 
his men were consequently undiscovered. ‘They began by endeavouring to fill | 
the ditches with earth and snow, and heavy bundles of wood, but of these not | 
having enough, they flung in all the dead bodies that could be found, and killed | 
beasts of burden to throw in likewise. By this means they at last marched | 
over carcasses into the free country ; those whom they had left behind them in | 
the camp followed them gradually ; and Crassus, when in the morning he found | 
the enemy gone, was so alarmed, that he sent despatches to the senate, In- | 
forming them of the fact, and telling them to prepare for the advance of Spar- | 
tacus on Rome, the high-road to the capital being again open to him. 

That hero bad not yet however, given up his project on Sicily ; he therefore | 
remained in Lucania. Besides, division had broken out among his generals, | 
which greatly weakened him. The Gauls had again separated from hin, and | 
were shortly after discomfited, in a most bloody battle, by Crassus. This disaster, | 
it is true, was subsequently repaired, by a victory of Spartacus over Crassus him- | 
self, near Clibanum ; yet he became aware, that as the whole power of Rome | 
was now roused, and allher resources would be brought into play against him, 
he had no time to lose, but must strike a decided blow to renew and increase his | 
superiority, or must daily diminish in the estimation of his army and of Italy, 
in which his great strength resided. He was anxious, therefore, for a crowning | 
battle. Crassus also wished to draw one on. Pompey had been sent for from 
Spain to supersede him in his command, and he was not willing that the laurels 
of the campaign should be snatched fiom bim by a rival. 

In these dispositions of their chiefs, the armies met on the banks of the river | 
Silarus, not far from the bay of Pestum. Spartacus, when he had drawn up | 
his men in order of battle, addressed them in a brief and spirit stirring harangue. | 


In order to impress them deeply with the fate that awaited them, should they be | 
vanquished, he had a prisuner of war nailed toa cross, ona height, so that bis | 
agonies might be conspicuously seen by the whole force. He then had his horse 
led out and killed it in presence of the assemb'ed troops. ‘‘ It is my resolve,” 
said he, ‘‘to share in all your perils. I willhave no advantage over you. If 
we are conquered, I shall need ahorse no more—if conquerors, I shall get 
horsesin abundance from the enemy.” 

The signal for the attack immediately followed these words. He was him- 
self the first at the head of his most chosen corps, engaged hand to hand with 
the enemy. The battle instantly became general at all points. The shock and 
the carnage were terrific ; but victory was evidently inclining towards the in- 
surgents, when Spartacus received a deep wound on the thigh. Supported on 
one knee, he atill, however with his buckler and his sword, defended himself, 
and dealt fiercely on his assailants, cheering on his men all the while. Ia this 
situation he was slain. His men, notwithstanding, maintained the fight, not 
with the hope of victory, but to sell their livesdear. ‘They were at last over- 
come. Thirty thousand of their bodies were found dead on the field and not 
ene of them, as Sallust observes, had a wound behind. The Romans lost 
20,000 men, and had as many wounded, Three thousand Roman prisoners were 
found in the insurgent camp, which argues humanity on the pert of Spartacus ; 
for he and his followers had been put by the senate out of the pale of quarter. 
Every man of the six thousand taken by Crassus on this occasion were nailed 
to crosses, at certain distances from each other, along the highway on either 
side of it, and the Roman legions then marched between them, to gaze upon 
them whilst agonizing in their long tortures. —Blackwood's Magazine. 

—— 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A PENNSYLVAN-KEN- 
TUCKY RIFLE. 
From the United Service Journal. 

My pear Mr Epitor,—As it is the fashion to have a considerable some of 
biography, auto-ditto, lives, and memoirs, | do not see why I should not let you 
into my short history, particularly as I have made some noise in the world, and 
done quite a mint of mischief. 

There is much dispute about my parentage,—whether [ originally sprang 
from Sweden with a cross of Manchester, or an holus bolus, a genuine Penn- 
sylvanian. J am indifferent as to my daddy; but this I know, that I first saw 
the light at Pittsburg on the Ohio, where, like young bears, I was licked into 
shape, and afterwards put to nurse, and raised by Gilbert of ‘Rochester, State 
of New York. I was an uncommon sharp chap from the first, when put 
into the hands of Silas Cornstalk, by the Old Mill, just above the Genesee | 
Falls. 

I shan’t talk much of myself, but of my masters, even up to this day,; yet I 
won't leave you in the dark as to my person and disposition. I am just quite | 
thirty inches long in my barrel or body, with one leg, one eye, and one mouth, 
which is so small that I only take a ball of 80 tothe pound. Though I have 
been wormed like any young puppy, yet I only got a turn anda half. Being 
thus so small in the bore and of immense weight, I always “go the whole hog,”’ 
as they say in my country, and can pitch into a dollar at two hundred yards | 
without straining or hurting my feelings, or any une’s feelings, in the least ;— | 
but it an't often I am sent into a dollar, owing to the clumsiness of most of my | 
many masters, who won't let me follow my own inclinations, which are straight- 
forward and peaceable enough ; so that when! have burt the feelings of man or 
beast, I was forcedto it. ‘I'his fact will speak much for my natural disposition, | 
when I'm not over-loaded or made too hot to keep my tongue still; but then I 
wili allow, some of the men I have served have made me play the very devil— | 
and, I may say, in such moments I'm a pretty severe colt. 

As to my outward looks,—I have many dresses, mostly a rich fall-o’-the-leaf | 
brown, with gold garters and red belt; my one leg un which I stand (when I’m | 
not carried) is of curled maple, with an audacious suit ot filigree silver inlaid | 
round my trouser-pocket, where I always carry my tooth-pick and cork-screw, | 
and square bits of oiled-linen to coax my balls down with, .as they are a very | 
tight fit: but I have various suits of leggings in gold, silver, and brass, accord- | 
ing tothe means of my employers ; my grandest dress of allis a silver spread- | 
eagle, and twenty-two stars radiating round the head ; but since I have come to 
England I'm done up in a sad negligée of mere brass ; not that I care much | 
for my outward trappings. It is the trunk, Sir, the body of me, that is of the | 
right sort, though for some years past I have been shut up in a vile case in the | 
dark, utterly idle—I have not seen a red man, nor a red oak, nor a blue moun- 
tain deer, nor smelt the aromatic breath of the Virginian pine woods, where I | 
haveso often whistled as 1 went—no, not for many a long year. 

But it’s of no use growling—I was talking of my first master, young Silas. | 
I was young and giddy like himself—I was always on his shoulder—old Silas | 
was for putting me in a corner of hie corn store—over much—and often d—d | 
me (though he was a quaker) as the cause of his son's absence from behind the | 
counter. Now the young ‘un cared no more for the old ‘un than he did for the 
buffalo hide hung at the door—no true republican dues. (in the back wuods in 
particular, it’s quite against the grain and unnatural) ;—so when the wheat, and 
rye, and Indian corn, and grey squirrel skins were brought to our store by the 
farmers, to be swapped for our dry goods—that is, whiskey, cloth, rum, sugar, 

tobacco, and the like—old Silas had to work double tides, and was worse puz- 
zled than seven fools with a philosopher '—while the young ’un and I cut down 
the river below the falls, squirrel-hunting, or beside the mill-race, on the left 
bank, with a parcel of other chaps of his own age, all putting in balls, out of 
sport (at only a hundred yards’ distance), into the trunks of the old hemlocks 
that still hang over and shave the centre of the Genesee Falls. This was long 
before Sam Patch jumped his last—and I may say those were our innocent 
days I never then hurt the feelings of any thing, but black and grey squirrels 
and the bark and outer circles of the maple or hickory tree 
ed old Silas, who crammed me with a double joad, in a hurry to do the business 
of a Yankee who had stuck it into him for a matter of 500 dollars—but he miz 


gled round the corner before J whistled after him—(I always whistle for fun 
when I go after anything) 


Yes, I once kick- 


As for young Silas, he was in the same state of primitive innocence, and did 
nothing from sun-rise to sun-down (when he 1 ah me yd ah 
; : i 'e his legs at the door of his dad’s store, seated on a e of dry goods, 

troduced among them by Sylla, he revived an old law | dang'e g ' ¢ red 
ys prea digs aes who showed the least vacillation of | which we always kept on the pavement, right in the way of the passers-by 


being independent. ‘There he would loll on one elbow and chew good two 
ounces of Virginia shag, and smoke seven or eight segdts. I was in a corner 
and saw how he looked after the store this way, when the old man had mounted 
the roan mare (lame of the near fore-leg) tv collect what hard cash he could 
about ; but I will say, we saw very few hard dollars coming in, and we never 
allowed one to goout. Our plan was this,—dry gouds—dry goods, I say, Sir, 
was our cash, and paid for corn, and skins, and linsey woolsey (good stuff, spun 
by farmers’ wives and daughters, by big hickory fires, on long winter nights)— 
aye, and apple-butter, and cow’s-butter, and hog’s flesh,—do not think me more 
tedious, Mister, than I can be—were | twice as tedious in my circumstance I 
could * bestow it on you,’’—for, without yvur circumstance, what is my life ? 
—what is adventure ?—my adventures are all chock-full of circumstance. Now 
about our store, where I stood a good deal in the corner, I say I saw much and 
said nothing—lI only spoke out of doors in the fields and woods, as I have said, 
and whistled. c 
Well, young Silas was as innocent as myself in those days, except in the 
matter of Patience Patchwork, a farmer’s daughter, at the Three-Mile-Run, a 
branch ot Muddy Creek, two miles out of our town. Many’s the time I’ve 
stood in a corner there, when the old people have been in bed, by moon-light, 
one, two, three in the morning, before Silas took hold of me to foot it home. 
Then I saw a thing or two in the big kitchen—it was at an apple-butter stirring, 
in the fall of the year, but no matter, it was moon-light and bitter cold—I for- 
get where they got acquainted, if not at—at a husking frolic at Asa Pumpkin’s, 
this side of Possum-hollow. Near Rochester they didn’t bundle quite so slick 
as in Pennsylvania and Vermont; no harm comes of it—only now and then. 


| That night, I mind, I lay down in the sleigh (sledge), under a shed near the pig- 


pen. The snow lay on the ground four feet thick, and ten feet in the drifts, 
about the worm-fences. I saw nothing, and shall say nothing, against young 
Silas nor Patience—a likely girl, Sir—very comely to look at. The old peo- 
ple jawed a good deal, backward and forward: but young Silas was forced to 
marry the young-lady—though he wanted to back out, because old Patchwork 
wouldn’t give her more than what she stood up in and the muly cow—but she 
was a good milker, or else Silas, it’s my belief, would’a bolted. This match 
was no good to me anyhow; for he swapped me away to Captain Cody, of the 
“* Walk-on-the-Water ” canal passage-boat,—the primest shot (except Swan) 
in all those parts,—he traffic’d me away, | say, fora half bale of prime ban- 
danas—the old man had set bim up in a store. 

There came a great change now on me, as I set out on my travels the same 
day; and] may say, though I began to do no good, still I shook off the dirt 
and obscurity of this nor-west country village—though it is a place of all-mighty 
trade, and 15,000 souls, and thriving withal. I had been used in my young 
days to use flint, but now Cody claps me on percussion, and I had to hammer 
at copper caps? I was a great pet with Cody, and only for the mischief I did, 
I should have liked my time well enough. We were going along atnong the 
stumps on the long-level—it was a handsome day, and we had an elegant band 
of prime musicians, with handsome inusic—delighting no less than 100 ladies, 
travellers from Detroit, York, Buffalo, and down by our lakes—when Swan, who 


| was a clever, elegant, young store-keeper of Athens, lay Cody three hard «ol- 


lars and a half, that he'd hit a potato first, on top of a boat-hook at the stern of 
the boat—a matter of 35 yards. I'm not positive it wasn’t a small onion, no 
matter—Swan took his long-snake (36-incher) out, he carried a ball of 125 to 


| the pound, and was a ’tarnal cruss of the alligator and wild-cat, that counted 


3ix white scalps, and six Britishers in the war of '14, made to bite the ginsing 
root. 

I feared my rival in hard hitting in the hands of sucha genius. Yes, Sir, 
Swan was a genius—’cute as a copper-head; he had been down the mighty 
Hudson three times—to that paradise of stars and stores in our western hemis- 
phere, New York. Sir, he primed with mustard-seed detonators, fabricated 
only on Lake Ontario, and good for the eyes, as copper-caps fly occasionally ; 
but my master, the magnanimous Cody, disdained the tinypill, and put me a 
span new cap on from Brummigem. They tossed for the first crack—the boat 
was winding about like any sea-serpent—Swan had it; a killing crack, that 
made the epidermis of the onion fly like chaff before the fan ; but the bulb 
held on—Cody brought me to his unerring eve, and the root flew isto immortal 
smash,—my ball passed right through its equator ; but, as Satan would have it, 


a log-shanty was now right on, two fields off—an old woman was milking her | 


cow at the door,—the missile whistled the parabola of 800 yards and buried 
itself, not, as would have been well-advised, in ground, and be hanged,—no, 
Sir, right in the round of the cow,—an old brindle, destined for beef that fall. 
The old woman swore in good Irish, and, dropping her pail, chased us a matter 
of two miles. But the skipper Cody commanded the Walk-on-the-Water—it 
was no go; but it was awkward, unlucky; the cow didn’t like it, nor the 
old woman ; but I have been told the becf, after considerable salt, was none the 
worse. 


This, Sir, was my first mistake, in hurting the feeling of the poor beast ; but 


| what I'm going to tell! you I did was no mistake ; so it’s no use looking after 
' the old woman, who, I do assure you, had as gooda Milesian brogue as you'd 
' wish to hear on uur virgin soil Before we got to Utica I clipped the wing of 


a bald eagle on a scorched pitch pine, by computation 250 yards; and I'd have 
had him down, but skipper Cody’s mouth was full of egg and toast, being at 
that instant at the head of his long breakfast table, when informed that the 
eagle was watching our movements,—so snatching me up in a hurry—I did no 
more damage—two hairs diameter too high 

Well, Sir, I must progress. I was not sorry when that elegant genius in the 
store line, Mr. Samuel Swan, cut his stick at Utica, and took his long snake 
with him. ’Tis always best fortwo geniuses to keep asunder, though he was 
of my own breed, and our masters’ particular friends; but he (the black snake 
hair-trigger) was old and vicious. In those days I did not like the story of the 
Britishers and the six real citizen scalps; little thinking it would be my lot 
soon to finish up any man well to do in the world. 

On board our boat there was a small sample of a Cockney going down to 
Albany ; he was always handling of me, and trying my patience in whistling 
through the woods as we went along. I was uneasy, for I knew I was likely to 
dono sort of good in this way ; but the skipper, my master, had grown gen- 
tlemanly and fantastical with his all-mighty fame, and swore that it was my 
fault that he had not the bald eagle nailed against the after-part of the boat's 
‘‘ gentleman's wash-house ;”’ he never missed, he said, a wooden nutmeg at 


| 200 yards’ flying. I was indignant—I knew it was his fault, not mine—but said 


nothing, and was less hurt than concerned to find, myself made over on such 
false preterice to the under-sized Londoner. The fact was, Sir (why should I 
spare citizen Cody?), he could not resist 20 golden sov’reigns the stranger 
counted out for me, and put right under the skipper’s nose, on the Spanish ma- 
hogany table, after the seventh glass of brandy aling. 

Bot. Sir, when the citizen took up the gold and put me down, he lost no in- 
depentience nor compromised no principle. It was a fair bargain, I value my- 
self at three-times the 20 pieces of precious metal; though, to be sure, I only 
cost 25 dollars’ worth of handkerchiefs; but * the intrinsic value of any thing 


| is,”"—you understand, Sir: Cody was, and is, a man that scorns to undervalue 


anything, and though he swore (his oath ,was long and engrafted particular) I 
was not good enough for him, yet was I much too good for a mere ignorant 
Sockney Liverpvoler, travelling with tea-tray patterns ;—besides, Sir, I will do 


| the Eaptain the justice to obsetve that gold is scarce on this canal-track, it 


fascinates the unaccustomed eye, and dazzles the senses 'I do solemnly as- 
sure you that J think, almost, that he would have down-right refused 150 dol- 
lars, in the dirty notes of Geneva (on our county lake), even allowing the pretty 
considerable discount there would be on them at Schenectady ' The rule in our 
country is 5 per ¢ent. discount every 40 miles’ @istance, on account of the 
perishable and fragile nature of papyrus, or paper,—it is right and natural, and 
on strict immutable principle. 

I will only further add of my late master, Sir, that in person he:was wel} set, 
not tall (a matter of five feet five), of commanding and lofty aspect, and bright 


| deep-seated twinklers ; his whiskers of the largest ; in his dress no way par- 


ticular, except in his hat, which he relished uncommon in redundancy of cat's 
fur, or beaver, unbrushed, and nobly wild as his native woods. You'll always 
tell a gentleman stranger, in our land, by his extra effeminate brushing and 
combing and high-heeled boots: the black steward of the ** Walk-in the-Wa- 
ter” knows them to a man, when he gathers in his fivepenny-bits for boot-clean- 
ing, towels, comb, and soap in the morning, and no mistake. But I feel I tri- 
fle with the dignity of history in descending to speak of a nigger, though a 
smart, clean chap, spry as a bull-frog ; and, talking of combing, his wool combed 
out big as a half-bushel measure: that’s why our most independent citizens dis- 
dain the arts the niggers are so fond of—polishing, combing, brushing, to smart- 
en up their ebony nature, poot devils ! 

Sir, I shal! not relate all the pranks this vulgar, know-nothing chap of the 
old country made me play all the way down the Hudson (he was obliged to 
give me some rest at New York and Philadelphia). It was well the ** North 
America” steamer was going about seventeen knots and a half slick along, 
with a tail of fire like the comet, or Dr. Hosack, of Hyde Park (not very far 
abuve the Palisades), would have sued him in the county-court for damages, for 


taking a walk in his elegant grounds below the house ; and yet, Sir, the man 


I passed right through the canvas of a Troy sloop loaded with shingles and 





hay, and buried my ball ignobly in one of the few trees left standing in the good 


frightening his daughter, by my whistling so lond cluse to her ear as she was 


meant no harm—te pointed me to hit a canvass-back straggler, instead of which | 


| doctor’s plantation, near a quarter of a mile the other side of his Hyde Park— 
| Oh! that Cody had been there and seen my degradation, it would have made 
him particular mad, by Gosh! 

I will not stop to describe the great city of New York, after so many books 
of travels, nor any other town, city, or river, nor corntield—no, Sir—I will only 
observe that one Cooper, an Englisher in Broadway, trades in my relative ri- 
fles, but they are chiefly of a middling breed, and some bad, quite bad, and good 
for nothing but in the excellence of Peter Pindar’s razors- verbum sat !—and 
yet I cannot be wholly silent on my transit to various parts of our vast Union,— 
to see the oyster-fisheries about Amboy, and the eighteen stages, each with four 
bloods and nigger driver, drawn up at the head of the muddy Rariton, at that 
progressing city of New Brunswick. I was shocked at the alarm visible in 
these excellent citizen’s faces, on account of the rail-road just finished at South 
Amboy, by which their elegant turnpike all the way to Trenton (over twenty- 
eight miles!) laid down, broke up, and completed, with two gates, which had 
| Occupied their patriotic minds for so many years, in bringing to the very perfec- 
| tion of locomotion or exquisite jolting, is bow entirely left for their own exclu- 
sive cart, and waggon-track, and benefit, without diffusing its effects throughout 
the bodies and bones of their fellow-citizens and Britishers who explore these 
sandy Jersey flats, from steam-boat to steam boat—it is a melancholy dispensa- 
tion ; but they have too much magnanimity not to be resigned to the malignant 
spirit of their enemies on the Delaware at Bordentown; they have done their 
duty to their country by every possible effort, aided by the patriotic spirit of 
the Trenton worthies and those learned in the law, to stop this iron innovation. 
There is one consolation—it brings their latent powers of beneficence into 
play, and all the mighty energy of charity, in comfortably and otherwise em- 
| ploying the two dozen stages and two dozen niggers to as little Joss as the na- 
| ture of the calamity will admit. I only mention it to account for receiving ma- 
terial damage on this salubrious road—my trigger being broken and filigree- 
worked legging scrubbed to annihilation by the compound friction I underwent, 
strapped on to the back of one of the above stages. 

Sir, I am now approaching the scenes of my engrossing and appalling inci- 
dents ; | am about to part from the paws of a pragmatical puppy, and resume 
my stern native bearing in the “far west.” I will not, then, incompletely jum- 
ble these thrilling momeuts in the fag-end of your valuable spare pages, but re- 
sume my tale, such as it is, for a fresh start No—on second thoughts, it’s 
not worth while making two bites of a cherry, so I'll finish it up at once. 

We (I and my small cockney-master) arrived at Philadelphia ; and though I 
travelled in a case,yet the Jersey turnpike (the best in the Union) had shook and 
| smashed it, as I have.said, that there were plenty of cracks to peep out at, and 
make my observations on man, brick, and beast, which compose this great city, 
which, Sir, has never yet been described properly, nor have I time to do it, as [ 
am in a hurry; but neither Mrs. ‘Trollope, Captain Hall, Mrs. Butler, nor Paddy 
Power, know anything of the northern liberties, nor Spruce-street wharf, where 
the boys catch cat-fish, nor the Washington Association ‘* what’? have ’em offi 
cers and ’em ’tablishment in Pine street—ten or twelve thousand * gentleman ob 
colour” did I see marching round these neat brick pavements two and two, in 
blue silk sashes and gilt banners ; when the head of the column reached the 
debtors’ jail, t'other side the Centre waterworks, the tail coiled along Sassafras 
and Front streets ! 

I was fretting at my confinement in a little bed-room at Judd’s hotel, in Se- 
cond street, when one night, to my joy, one of these sable patriots picked me 
| up, and ran off with me, while my little man was grinning at Miss Clara Fisher, 
| in the Chestnut-street theatre. My new master (on compulsion) was a wood- 
| sawyer, and having no use for me beyond what I could fetch, he took me to Mar- 
| ket-street early the following day, and offered me toa Germantown Dutch 
| farmer, of the second generation, who was selling his butter, eggs, and turkeys 
| in that enormous market; I was offered as low asten dollars, but these Dutch 

Pennsylvania boors are a close-fisted tribe: he said ‘* Nein.” Massa black 
| mistook this negative for nzne, and readily assented, but the German still shook 
his head. I was next offered to a Conostoga waggoner, whose eight powerful 
| horses were quietly feeding on Indian corn meal and cut straw wetted, out of 
their trough, placed on the pole of his waggon, beside the pavement; after a 
| world of haggling I became his slave for a bear-skin and a Lancaster five-dollar 
| note. 
| My fortunes were never at so low anebb! The team were shortly after put 
| to, and we rumbled slowly out of this capital across the middle ferry-bridge, 
| taking the turnpike-road to Harrisburgh, through the Great Valley, when we 
| arrived on the second day, at Fanstock’s tavern, just twenty-two miles from the 
city. 1 had been jammed in amidst a load of hardware landed from England, 
consisting of saucepans, shovels, gridirons, candlesticks, pots, kettles, and in 
short all sorts of conceivable things in tin and iron. I was now displayed at the 
bar of this inn, put together, and showed off to the best advantage, though in- 
deed my ornaments in brass were the worse for the scrubbing of my Jersey 
jtrajet. Here I passed through the hands of at least a dozen semi-German 
farmers, natives of this glorious valley, which they cultivate, be it said, with a 
a knowingness and vigour unrivalled throughout the States; and indeed this 
| smiling limestone basin, thick set with the finest farms, would be worth a 
| chapter to itself were I not going farther. There was a world of bad English 
| and bad German, and * mine Cots!” pronounced on my inspection; but though 
| they were sensible of my excellence, yet having little time for squirrel shooting, 
| or any other shouting, in the forests that skirt this happy valley, and not being at 
| all pugnacious among themselves, they did not like the idea ef parting with a 
| single hard dollar Miss Prudence Fanstock, once a pretty girl, who was hand- 
| ing apple whiskey to her customers, guessed I was so handsome that if her poor 
| father had been alive, she was sure he'd have bought me; for he was a careful 
| man of substance, whose farm was among the first; but he had been gathered 
| to his fathers. While yet she lingered on my filigree-work, a native of Ma- 
| disonville, a true Kentuckian, who was balanced on the two hind legs of his 
| chair, begged her just to hand me over to him, at the same moment giving the 
expectoration expletive through a gap in his front row of teeth :—I must be par- 
ticular, as this gentleman, I am proud to say, became my master during a period 
|of my existence that, if not creditable, was at least heroic, and the most ex- 
| citing I can remember. He was a tall man, lengthy as pitch-pine; all gristle 
| and bone ; a long sallow face, very small eyes, and wide mouth, which always 
| contained half-an once of Virginia pigtail, which gave a sort of senna tinge to 
| lips that had otherwise no colour at all; he had a few straggling teeth a shade 
| darker: his hair was long, and flowing about a pair of ears that stood out from 
| under his broad-brimmed castor, rather prominent. His age was about forty, 
| and his features sharp, the more screwed up from ten thousand wrinkles. His 
| complete suit of Scots-grey broad cloth, of the finest quality, had the air of 
never having been vexed by any sort of brush, any more than his hat, which 
had got a kink upwards behind, as if to allow of the collar of his coat having 
full play. He stooped extremely when standing upright, else he stood in his 
low-heeled boots six feet two, as it was he reached five feet eleven inches. He 
| was the very beau ideal of a marksman, as laying his cigar on the table he took 
| me to the door, and bringing me to bis sharp twinkling eye, he took a careless 
kind of sight at the fox weather-cock on the barn and stables on the opposite 
side of the road. 
| Yes,” said he, “that's a clipper.—Now, stranger, I'li bid you at one word, 
| yes or no, fifteen hard dollars, and as much as you can drink tu the bargain, be- 
fore this lady.” 
| ‘The waggoner, though not possessed of-an over stock of real English, yet 
knew the force and quality of the word hard when applied to doilars, therefore 
his ery of “Gif it, dis a pargain!’’ was almost simultaneous, and almost 
; made my new master repent the generosity of his offer; but, there was no 
backing out, though he found great fault with my trigger and breeching. How- 
ever, from this moment I was stamped “ Kentuckian.” They pledged each 
| other first in two tumblers of mint julep, and the German, not forgetting his 
| bargain, swallowed as much whiskey as would have made any two ordinary 
| men drunk, without any more visitle effect than relaxing his features into a grin, 
| they being at all other times in the most imperturbable rigidity of expression. 

My western master was travelling back on horseback, having been to order 

goods aud take commissions ; nor was he such a fool as to lumber himself with 
| me, but that he had a scheme in his head, and I was pat to his purpose, which 

was to revenge himself on a fellow who had given him a rather severe hiding 
| ina drunken brawl! at Downingstown, on the Brandywine, as he was passing this 
| very road, about two weeks before this period. You Englishmen have heard of 
| the ** Brandywine,” and the celebrated and sanguinary skirmish on its banks in 
| the “‘ war of independence.” It is a noble creek, which in Europe would be 
| called a river, taking its rise on the skirts of this valley; its clear rushing 
| stream is the delight of many a meadow—of many @ man and beast far and 
| near. Passing through this post town, it meanders through an almost continu- 
| ous forest, jittle broken in on, as it sweeps through Chester county, by imper- 
| fectly cleared lands, and those still wild, in blackened trunks of trees and their 
, stumps; the gravestones of their recent sovereignty! Here and there it breaks 

into these spots of sunshine from its long shaded course—here, stolen from by 

a mill-race along some bank te turn an undershot wheel of a rustic saw-mill— 
| there, to grind the neighbouring rye and Indian corn, till at length passing the 
| busy West Chester, its bed becomes more and more precipitous, till it breaks 
| and lashes itself most beautifully amidst impending and most picturesque rocks, 
} rushing into the Delaware at Wilmington, where it gives life to innumerable 
| enormous grist mills, whose fine wheat fluur reaches the farthest shores in 
farthest ocean, so that this stream is of no mean note 

My master, after a hard ride, baited at the head inn and post-office at Down- 
ingstown, at a buxom widow's, and at a store hard by informed himself, slyly 
and minutely, of the ty-road he was to take to come at the log-dwelling of his 
antagonist,—one of those open spots in the woods on the banks of this creek, 
which I have alluded to,—where, in addition to his patch of Indian corn, and 
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buckwheat, cultivated by himself and his wife and their only child, a boy of 
about ten or eleven years old, he joined the lucrative business of a saw-wmill, 
very rude, but very powerful and effective, and attended at times by the boy 
alone, who could roll a log on to the frame-feeder, clamp it, set the saw, and by 
agentle touch raise the flood-gate, when the wheel, spinning to the gushing tor- 
rent, made the saw “discourse ” the only music these woods regularly echoed 
back most “eloquent” to the owners—how friendly and delighttul, too, to some 
worn pilgrim iost in these gloomy woods! Not so our Kentuckian, who, at a 
smart racking pace, now got within these peaceful sounds, just as the good wo- 
man had blown her conqueshell at the door, for her boy and husband to come in 
to dinner ; the former felling trees a good way off, the sounds of his axe just 
clicking on the ear perceptibly, if you stood still to listen ' 

This was one of those villainous actions, that from being used to them, ar 
thought little of. Here, well mounted, his escape was certain. When [| 
sent my ball unerring at two hundred yards, I made no more noise than the 
sharp blow of an axe!—my own feelings are naturally hard as iron—not to 
insist on my being a mere passive instrument in his hands—I was not to 
blame! Our track lay winding through the woods, only worn as a horse- 
path, with the marks of wheels just perceptible on the leaves of many falls. 
When we got abreast of the mill—a small meadow full of stumps intervened, 
and certainly saved the life of this citizen, for my master prudently resulved to 
take the long shot—at this instant, the man of the mill (whese name I never 
heard) had stopped the saw, and had just got clear of the roof which covered it, 
when my master pulled up behind a large shell-bark tree, and poking my muzzle 
across a tiny branch, took aim, steady anc coolly enough to have sent his un- 
fortunate victim to the other world ; but whether the breathing of the horse dis- 
turbed my serenity—or whether my ball swerved at a twig across the meadow— 
certain it is, on drawing the trigger, I only drilled a hole through bis right 
shoulder, instead of hitting him a little lower in a more vital part. It was weil ; 
my master seeing him stagger, thought he had done his business, and pushed on 
double-quick—soon shutting out all traces of the job. Quitting our previous 
path he struck through the thicker wood ; and after an hour’s hard riding, in 
which I got many hard knocks against the trees, coming to an opening on the 
skirts of a farm, he jumped a worm fence (first throwing down the rider rail,) 
aud pushing up to the house, halloo’d lustily for a drink of cider! which was 
presently handed him by a young maiden, who left her spinning-wheel very 
obligingly. While he drank, [ could observe my master looked more sallow 
than ever, his hand trembled—and, altogether, I could see he was not quite a 
chap to go the whole hog without winking. When he had handed back the cala- 
bash, in which she had drawn the cider from the cellar, the girl said—*t Thees't 
find father in the barn ;”” but my patron’ had other fish to fry—and muttering 
some excuse, he asked the nearest road to the /oadstone ridge, across the north- 
western point of which we soon gained the sessions-town of West Chester. 
Here my man forgot his fears, and talked learnedly of stocks, dry goods, the 
President, and the United States Bank—for the last theme of France and war 
was not yet talked into consequence. We were off by sunrise ; and coming out 
at French Town, on the Elk, at the head of the Chesapeake (in Maryland), 
steamed itaway to Baltimore in no time. 

This is the most Catholic city in the Union, after New Orleans; and here 
Major Muslin—(such was my owner's name, taking his rank from the 2nd corps 
of Lexington Volunteer Sharp-shooters)—here, I say, he might have had absolu- 
tion: but he made a point of never confessing—and, sooth to say, I never could 
discover that he belonged to any religion whatever. As he had left my case in 
the valley, I now stood naked in any corner—in that of his bed-room at the 
Indian Queen, where he put up; but he made no stay, thinking he was not yet 
quite secure from pursuit. I was told he went to the play-house to see Mr. 
Charles Kemble and his daughier act ; but as he grinned at fictitious tragedies, 
with his own so recent on his memory, he contented himself with kicking up a 
row in the box lobby, and not having me at hand, made use of an inferior ma- 
chine he always carried in the breast-pocket of his coat, @alled a dirk. However, 
as he got back to bis rum sling my midnight, | concluded there was no harm 
done; a bit of aturn-up in the crowd, and a blow or a prick here or there, 
making, as he observed, ** no odds.” 

As they could not ‘* entertain man and horse”’ on the new Wheeling Ruil- 
road, we struck to the left through parts of Virginia, and over the Blue Ridge 
Going along, he sent me, for fun, flying into the hind-quarters of an unhappy 
bear, in the act of coming down a tree from the robbery of a wild bee-hive. 
Bruin did not at all relish it, but limped off, and was out of sight in a twink- 
ling. At last we arrived at that paradise of liberty and slavery—-Madisonville 
If foolish people say they cannot amalgamate, let them go there. Those, too, 
whose liberty is too much curbed at New York or Liverpool, let them seek this 
great entrepot of heroic freedom. Tennessee, Ohio, nay, Missouri, are as 
nothing! Cowskins, dirks, and an inferior set of my own brethren rifles, are 
here in constant requisition. Massa Quambo gets the first article gratis—the 
other two the citizens help each other to on all proper occasions. I cannot say 
I was honoured by this propinquity ; to be exchanged from oue corner to another 
seemed to be still my lot, for the Major was never long from behind his counter 
during the day, except just ten minutes at meal-times at the taverns, where half 
the male part of the town boarded, as is the custom inthe Union, and hung out 
their evenings at their respective bars. 

I was getting rusty at this sort of work, when to my surprise one day, about 
three in the afternoon, the Major suddenly ran up stairs, and snatching me up, 
loaded me with great despatch, though with all necessary care and respect—for 
it is well known our race are never to be trifled with. I had hardly reached the 
street, across his arm, when I perceived the cause of this energy on bis part, in 
the shape of a gentleman, one Colonel Wide-awake, similarly armed, who kept 
a store not far off, between whom and the Major there had, I was told, existed 
a rivalry and grudge of long standing, concerning two articles very much in 
request : the one was a fine young girl they were both sparking, who could not 
for the life of her decide between thei, so even balanced were their merits !— 
the other motive was alot of figured muslins which the Major had got of a 
more modern pattern, and of the very last cargo from Bristol, selected with 
the highest judgment from the most dashing samples in Regent-street. Now 
the Culonel’s last stock was four months old, and voted quite unfashionable by 
all the belles of the town. ‘This had occasioned a sneer at the bar after dinner 
—hard names and complicated vaths ensued—and each surrounded by their 
respective friends and partizans—it was agreed (who's afraid!) to decide the 
question at once and for ever by the duello? 

It was first proposed to fight this match with two kegs of gunpowder (out of 
their own stores)—to be seated thereon close together—their left hands grasped 
together, and a lighted cigar in each right hand—the bung of each keg to be 
taken out—setting fire to each other’s seat to be ad libitum. ‘This mode was 
considered vigorous, and no mistake! but was over-ruled, as not affording so 
much fun tothe by-standers. Dirks were next proposed, hand-in-hand, as in 
the last way, and so work away at each other till one or the other was sick of 
it; still, that was considered as tov quick an operation. Pistols were not 
thought of, as perfectly antediluvian and childish. Well) the rifle-mode, dodge 
and * tree it,” was at last agreed on, and I was forthwith loaded. The whole 
party going about a mile outside the town to a thinned wood, clear, underfoot, 
where the combatants could close, take the ¢ree (that is, get behind), retreat, 
fire, load and fire at each other, grey squirrel fashion—happy go lucky !—not 
but that the principals themselves begged hard to take it out, stand and fire, in 
an open corn field, at fifty yards—but the seconds (there were eighteen or twen- 
ty on a side) cruelly refused to indulge them. Atrived at the wuod, trees were 
selected, and the heroes posted (treed, I may say). My master, the Major, got 
behind a maple; the Colonel was bebinda live oak, twenty yarda off! we could 
just see a bit of his hat; both us rifles were down, and on the look-out; both 
men kept shy. The by-standers, who at a little distance bad all got freed in the 
same way to avoid the shots, grew impatien'. Twenty voices cried out—* Hal- 
loo, | say, Colonel—Major—come, be alive—show—show—the first crack’s 
nothing!” Put on their mettle, they both levelled; we made various fein/s ; 

but the Major could never get more than the eye and ear, and half the nose, of 
the Colonel outside the bark !—exactly the same with the other. The vocife- 
rations were redoubled—they could stand this no longer. The Colonel made a 
bolt to get on the Major’s flank, and to a pine tree, trusting to the intervening 
trees; the third step, and the Major drew my trigger; but I did no more than 
graze the Colonel’s back-bone—who now advanced right on us. There was 
an immense cheering at this,—and I, still smoking and helpless, thought it 
was all up with my master; but no,—the Colonel still came on—levelled right 
athim. The Major, who could'nt reload, so hard pressed, hugged his tree, till 
the muzzle of his foe’s piece was within two yards. They were now swearing 
at each other of the d dest. The Major made a grab to turn the muzzle, 
and got the bali partly up his arm and shoulder, making an ugly ploughing piece 
of work of it—at which he cried “hah!” He tried hard to reload me—both 
within two yards of each other—the Colonel was before hbim—his arm was so 
disabled, but he was game—my cap was in his mouth, and his finger already on 
it—when the other shot him like a dog right through the head. | was dropped 
on the ground, when the Major fell at his feet—but not without a convulsive 
grasp at his dagger, and an attempt to rush on his enemy; but he was dead 
As he fell, the wood rang witha loud hurrah! The more immediate friends 0 
my master, shouldering his dead body, laid him on his own counter. I was 
picked up by one of the party ; and observed that the triumphant Colonel grew 









State of Tennessee, for a little while, till the thing had blown over—not that 
there was any stir. His chief mourners were his slaves, who howled a little (to 
make believe) over his coffin. 

I was, at the auction that ensued, sold in a lot by myself, as the rifle that had 
“crippled Colonel Wide-awake for life:” for it seems I had, in my passage 
across his back, hurt the spine—so that the poor devil's lot was even less envia- 








ble than the Major’s! It was not my fault. 
less fast as he darted from his tree, I should have been through his heart ! 
Strange to say, though this town is not in the far West quite, | was bought by 
}an English gentleman on his travels, who had got so far on his way back from 
the Mississippi to New York. [ forgot to mention I had now risen in estima- 
ton, and was knocked down—as the auctioneer vouched for my being an out- 
and-outer that cost one hundred and fifty dollars (tirst chop), at Gilbert's store 
at Rochester—I was kaocked down, dog cheap, at one hundred dollars: the 
man of the hammer protesting he was hurting the estale in letting me go so very 
much under prime cost! I was not displeased at being at last in the hands of 
a foreign gentleman. He had but one or two faults: he was weak enough to 
scribble his travels, when he got back to England, embellished, after the fashion 
of some others, with funny lithographs ; he was a good fellow, but his book 
was a very common-place heavy affair; he made nothing, for instance, of this 
grand duel—merely saying, * the men shot each other, and one (he believed !) 
died before the other!” 
plainest thing, except through a contemptible little uéilurian pocket-glass ! 
tinged with ail sorts of dult colours—with yet not one of the rainbow !—so, 
too, all things appeared at an cbtuse angle. This he called the * great hap- 
piness principle,” which he said he had discovered on the Wabash, where 
yd Mr. Owen's visions attained the shape of sundry buildings now going to 

ecay, 

_ These muddy optics pervaded his book ; but there were a great many asto- 
nishingly clever fellows who called it seeing things en coulour de rose, which to 
plainer capacities seemed of no colour at all. There was one other weakness, 
hardly worth naming—he fancied he was a good marksman with me tn his hand; 
but he always went as wide of the mark as when he simply took aim with his 
pen !—however, it must be said, he never did any harm (by good luck) with 
either of us. I was carefully put up at New York, in a splendid curled maple | 
case; and in twenty days reached tbe old cvuuntry, and landed at Gravesend, 
where I could perceive, whatever raptures my master feigned elsewhere, here 
they were real—which was extremely natural. For my part, I have ‘been so 
constantly in-doors, except wher taken out \o show some particular friend after 
dinner (in Brook-street), that I have seen nathing worth relating; and yet so 
strong is the itch on me for scribbling, that like a worthy naval character I have 
heard of, who having described some things he knew of well enough, and his 
yarn being received favourably, he suddenly imagined there was nothing in reality 
or in fiction beyond his extraordinary talent! The consequence was, a rare 
jumble of dullness inflicted on the town, in various ponderous tomes, in which 
fiction and fact were so dreadfully at loggerheads that nothing could have recon 
ciled them but the heavy luad of dullness laid on to keep thei quiet, at least ! 
So, too, I fear, though I may describe a passing scene or two before my eyes, 
across the Atlantic, yet that | should make rare hash of it did I attempt to de- 
scribe things of pure fictiun, or as I have heard of them, in this vast city. I 
begin to be reconciled to my cur ed maple case [was even annoyed at being 
offered to the Admiralty by way of pattern for sea-going rifles—to be fabricated 
at just as little expense as the clumsy good-lor-nothing muskets now in use,— 
nay, even the art of hitting a man at two hundred yards, at sea, was proposed 
to be taught the tars of the fleet; but happily their Lordships (from humane 
motives) turned a deaf ear to such dangerous suggestions, and I got off from a 
very irksome, and, to me, (a free-burn American!) igooble task. Besides, | 
have the pleasure of knowing that the superiority in our way will remain the 
longer with the land of the ** Star-spangled Banner,”—(a fig for their Lordships 
and humanity !) 

N. B.—I can be loaded fifty times with a flask of powder, so small as to 
be handily carried in a dandy's waistcoat pocket. Gilbert, of Rochester, (New 
York,) has the highest reputation in the Union for us Gentlemen R fles. 
—p_— 


A MOST TALENTED FAMILY. 
(Mr. Foster's Journal, concluded from the last Albion.} 

The party appeared to me to be larger than I ever remember to have seen 
assembled for dinuer, except on some public occasion, ‘They were in the act 
of pairing off to go down stairs when | entered; and, having fallen back to the 
centre of the room, I offered my arm to a yuung, rather embonpoint, but very 
agreeable-looking woman, near whom several men, sufficiently well-dressed, but 
vi an equivocal and sumewhat underbred appearance, were standing, with an 
air of awkward embarrassment, and allowing to leave the room aloue. 

** I am so glad,” said my companion, as we followed our leaders down stairs 
to dinner, ‘that you came to my assistance. I've an inveterate horror of all 
that fry uf authorlings, from whose hands you so chivalrously interposed to 
rescue ine.” 

** Were all those gentlemen authors?” 

**Yes: persons of incalculable influence in the literary world, liberal contri- 
butors to the reviews and magazines, periodical dispensers of celebrity, whose 
favour agreat many of my friends, as well as Mr. Augustus Seymour, think it 
Must important to conciliate. You never dine at the nouse of any affluent or 
aristocratic member of the scribbling fraternity, about the time of his publish- 
ing a new work, without encountering a bevy of them. They get their dinner, 
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Had he moved the least pulsation 





paid for empty praise.” 

On entering the dining-room, my companion was summoned, by the title of 
** Lady Mary,” to a seat near the head of the table; but, after a litle finessing 
about her fear of the duor in one place, and of the window in another, she 
setiled herself about the middle of the table, whispering me, as I took pos- 
session of the chair she pointed to on her right, ‘It’s invariably so dull 
near the host or hostess, that I always get as far away from either as I civilly 
can.” , 

The table, though stretched to the fullest extent allowed by the apartinent, 
was as much too short for the large party of ‘to-day, as it had been too long for 
the small party of yesterday. Several of the guests seemed most inconvenient- 
ly crowded. My attention was particularly atiracted by the distressed counte- 
nance of one lean and hungry-louking gentleman, who sat pinioned in his chair 
between two highly dressed and highly accumplished friends of Julia, with his 
head peering above the confluence of their gigot-sleeves, fated, like a second 
Tantalus, to be continually eyeing and catching at the daihties pendant at the 
end of bis fork, and which the continually interposing waves of gauze and blonde 
prevented his finding an opportunity of conveying to his mouth. I was myself 
more fortunately situated; for, though considerably constrained by the latitude 
of Lady Mary's sleeves and person, the figure of my other neighbour, a young 
and extremely well-looking man, ‘vas most conveniently slim, and allowed of my 
finding a way to my plate by a slight infringement upon his atlotment of space. 
This gentleman, from his dress and mildness of expression, I should have set 
down for a clergyman, had there not been an air of fashion about him which 
militated against such a supposition. I afterwards discovered that he was a 
poet of no slight reputation. 

As soou as the guests had become sufficiently occupied with each other, and 
theirknives and forks, toallow of my making the inquiry unobserved, I said to 
Lady Mary, ‘I suppose all the persuns around me are notorious for something 
or other, and I rely on your good nature to tell me who they are ; for, except 
Mr. and Mrs. Seymour, and their family, thete’s not a being here I ever set eyes 
on before.” 

“Then you are Mr. Foster, are yout” 

“T am that rustic.”’ 

“Tf tuat’s the case, we ought to be better acquainted. 
eldest son these five years. 
him very much.” 

* | am*rejoiced to hear he-meets your ladyship’s approbation.” ' 

“Oh, every body likes him very much. Elder sons are always highly popular 
in London : but he really 1s'a most agreeable person; and, for his sake, Pil ven- 
ture to officiate as show-woman to the various lions, whom you now have the 
high privilege of seeing at their feeding time.” 

“ Thank you.” 

** Do you see,” she continued, *‘ the fat old gentleman next Mrs. Seymour?” 


I’ve known your 
Why does he not come more into society. I like 


site direction. 

** I see him—a very ponderous and unpromising-looking old gentleman he is. 
Who may he be?” 

‘“* His name’s Bromley. And though he was never known to utter any thing 
beyond the most blank affirmation or denial—though a dinner-table is to him 
only valuable as the depository of several well-flavoured viands, and not at all 
as an arena for col!oquial display—he’s a person one is continually meeting at 
houses where the distinction of intellectuality is coveted.” 

‘“* What, then, is his claim to consideration !” 

“It is of an accumulative and somewhat curious description. He once 
supped in company with Dr. Johnson—he held for half a session, till the heir 
of acertain nomination borough came of age, a silent seat in parliament, during 





the days of Pitt, and Fox, and Burke, and Sheridan—he has more than once | 


| shaken hands with Garrick, who used to make mouths behind his back, and dub 


f| him the most incorrigible booby of bis acquaintance; and on the strength of | 

these pretensions, he is universally accredited, and received as the intimate | 
| friend and contemporary of all the distinguished wits and orators of the Georgian 
very stiff in the back, as they helped him on his horse fora ride into the next | J 


age.’ ' ; 
“ Are these pretensions never disputed !” =. 

‘* Who should question them! Remember how very few presentable indivi- 
duals of his time are extant.” ; vi 

“ By your ladyship’s account, @ man would appear to derive great privileges 
from being the last of his generation.” , 

“Tmimense, However little information on the subject he may have possess- 


The other fault was, that he never could see the | 








as a remuneration in kind, for articles expected or received—the solid puddings 


and. as she desired me to turn my eyes towards the right, her own took an oppv- | 
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ed at the time, be 1s received asa living witness for all the details of the scan- 
daluus chrouiele of his day. And if he can but make out the slightest acquaint- 
| ance with any of the departed worthies of his age, he inherits by lawful descent, 
like the last survivor of a tontine, all the respect and deference due to their 
_ learning and wisdom, and becomes invested with @ prescriptive right of deciding 
| on all matters in debate, without the slightest expense of common sense, by an 
arbitrary and conclusive fiat.” 

_ * Who is the gentleman on the other side of Mrs. Seymour?” 

* He is a person notorious for his Radical polities—a volunteer joint of O’Con- 


| nell’s tail: aud, like so many of the sninisters and theirallies, he is the author 
| of a published, but not acted, tragedy.” 
| ‘Is he talented!” 


| “Not in the least. His speeches and writings evince the strongest possi- 
ble desire of celebrity, and a total want of the powers necessary for achiev- 
| ing it.” 
| ** What nay be his name ?” 
| *“Fitz-Cymon. He has the honour of being my husband.” 
| “Indeed! You are very impartial in your judgments, and singularly candid 
, in the expression of them.” 
| % There is so much prejudice of one kind or another afloat in the world, that 
| it has quite disgusted me ; and I have determined to form and speak my opinion 
| on all subjects, unviassed by any species of prepossession.” 

‘ “ I have heard a good deal of my niece's friend, Lady Worrymore ;—is she 

ere ! 

| 


* Of course she is. Don't you know her?” 

** No; which is she?” 

| “The lady next Mr. Seymour, with dark hair anda scarlet velvet gown, and 
| who leans so very forward over the table.” 

‘Is that she? Her ladyship is very clever, is she not 1” 

‘She's fond of having very clever people about her.” 

“Sol hear. But what are her own qualifications.” 

**Hark! she speaks. Judge for yourself.” 

** My dear Mr. Bromley,” cried Lady Worrymore, from one end of the table 
to the other, ** you really must come to me to-morrow evening.” 

** Can't, indeed, ma‘am,” growled the lion-headed octogenarian.” 

**But you must. I'm to have Mynheer Van Ram, the Dutch fortune-teller, 
and Dr Bumpus, the great phrenologist ; and I intend to insist on every body's 
| having their heads felt.” 

** He shan't touch my head, ma’am, you may depend upon it.” 
“TI expectevery soul in London. I have asked”—and here the lady detailed 
arapid list of guests, among whom I caught the ill-assorted names of three 
| bishops, Mr. Owen of Lanark, and Mrs Trollope. 
wr, You have now,” said Lady Mary, * witnessed a very fair display of the ex- 
| tent of Lady Worrymore's colloquial powers. All her talk, abroad, consists 
| in reciting the catalogue of the various animals she hopes to assemble at her 
menagerie, aud * at home,’ in informing you how many of them have arrived.” 

** Do you know the gentleman opposite ?” 

“Yes; he's two thin volumes of travels, and an article in the Edinburgh Re- 
view Buatl forget his name.” 

‘Tt strikes me as extraordinary that, in such an assemblage of persons, who 
are, at all events, pretenders to talent, there should be so very few engaged in 
conversation.” 

‘There are more talking now than there will be by and by, because every 
body makes a sort of effurt during dinner to say something to his neigh- 
bour; but when ‘the feast of reason’ which the table supplies has been fully dis- 


cussed, you will find the ‘flow of soul’ that follows it fall into very few hands 
indeed.” 


** How happens that? 
listeners ?”” 

«The majority will. To write and to talk are two very different accomplish- 
ments. The very talent for conversation with us is so uncommon, that the 
few who share it among them are in constant request, as curious and enter- 
taining rarities. A modern wit is exposed to as great peril of death from too 
me dining out, as any of his predecessors could have been from not dining 
at ail.” 

‘“*T should have thought talking was easy enough.” 

‘Tt is so in an unsophisticated state, among people who are natural, and re- 
gard it, as you and I seem to do, as a mere meaus of communicating their sen- 
timents and opinions; but talking becomes strangely difficult as soon as it is 
regarded as a science, and studied as a means of vanity, and practised from a 
desire of exhibition and applause.” 

** Do any so act?” 

‘“*A multitude. A few who succeed; anda thousand who fail.’’ 

* The very circumstanee of making conversation an object of display must 
tend to deprave it.” 

**OF course it must. Even when the best artists are engaged, the perform- 
ance 1s a very dullone. All the chief graces-——the ease, raciness, spirit, sponta- 
niety—of natural conversation are lost; and a vapid, polished string of long- 
, studied and olten-repeated sentences are reciprocated, by way of atoning for 

the want of them. Besides, while these stars uf the dinner-table are exhibit- 
ing with so little advantage themselves, they act as a certain check on the con- 
versation of others No one, however rich his intellectual stores may be, un- 
less equally prepared, can bear to set his talk uf homely cut and ordinary manu- 
facture by the side of a style so very bright, and trim, and courtly. Plain people 
feel that a key is struck far above the pitch to which they are accustomed ; and 
they either never think of speaking at ail, or, after screwing themselves up to a 
few harsh, abortive, stuttered sentences, with an attempt to reach it, fall back 
defeated into silence, and leave the entire occupation of the field to the talkers 
by profession.” 

The last course was now removed, and the dessert waa laid. I bad several 
times during dinner takea an opportunity of catching a look at my sister and my 
| niece. The mother was exceedingly nervous and depressed; but I could not 
| trace, at any moment, in the manner of the daughter, the slightest indication 

that any thing unusual had occurred. While the ladies yet remained with us, 
| an envless variety of topics were touched upon and dismissed. On several of 
these Julia spoke, with a refinement of feeling and delicacy of sentiment for 
which I should have loved her dearly, had I not been admitted behind the scenes, 
and learned how lip-deep they were. I gained, however, in this part of the 
evening, some new reasons, of a kind that were not likely to have suggested 
themselves to me, for the cultivation of the domestic affections. They were 
speaking of an author who ill-uses his wife, and never sees his children. 

“I's very foolish of him,” said Augustus, ** very foulish, indeed. Every man 


who means tu succeed in works of the imagination should cherish what Milton 
designates 

















Will so many of these clever peo, e be content to be 
| 








‘ The loyal, just arid pure, 
Relations dear, and all the charities 
Of father, son, and brother.’ 

to the utmost, that he may know how to describe them.” 

** Certainly,” said Mr. Fitz-Cymon ; ‘a man ought to have some experience 
of thuse feelings himself, or ten to one he will break down in attempting to ad- 
dress them in others.”’ 

“ Besides,” added a young lady, sighing sentimentally, “‘ they are so pictu- 
resque ” 
| After the ladies had retired, my attentién was drawn to an assertion made by 
| Mr. Fitz-Cymon, **that Dr. Johnson, would most certainly have succeeded in 
| parliament.” 

“On the contrary,” answered my elder nephew, ‘I have very little doubt he 
would have failed. There were moral obstacles to Johnson's success,”” 

‘** Moral obstacles!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, moral obstacles—his absurd sincerity, his idle regard for truth, must 
have been his bane. He would have yielded nothing of his opinion to the in- 
terests of his party. He would always have insisted on saying what he thought. 
Why, sir, twenty such men as Johnson, on our side the house, would put minis- 
| ters in @ minority to-morrow.” 

Sir, [knew Dr. Johnson well,” roared Mr. Bromley, shaking his head as he 
| spoke, and rattling bis words out of his mouth like dice from a dice-box : “ Sir, 
| he was a wonderful man. Sir, I was intimately acquainted with Dr. Johnson. 
| He had a cat that he used to call Hodge.” 

“There is something, Seymour, in what you say,” rejoined Mr. Fitz-Cymon; 
“but surely Johnson's atyle, language, manner, and readiness, must have render- 
ed him most admirably qualified for the house.” 

|  Feannot agree with you. Where did Johnson shine’ Where did he prac- 
tise his oratorical powers! No where but at the dinner-table, the very worst of 

all imaginable schools. No table debater ever yet prospered in parliament. 

| Youremember Shrimp? How eloqdent he was! Celebrated for his collo- 
| quial talent. What immense things were expected of him! But when the ex- 
| periment was tried, what was the result?” 

“Ob! ab!” growled Mr. Bromley, “‘ Shrimp quite broke down in the 

| house” 

* Decidedly so. You, my dear sir, most probably must have witnessed it.” 

“Oh yes,” ejaculated the old gentleman; “I remember Pitt, Burke, Fox,— 
of them.” 

“ And you saw, my dear Mr. Bromley, what an utter failure Shrimp’s was. It 
was the fault of the school in which he was disciplined. The dinner-table 
style is not broad enough for parliament. Its touch is too delicate—its effects 

| too minute. Heavens! what an impression have I not seen Charles Moffat pre- 

| duce, while talking as we are now, by picking up a cherry-stalk—accidentally, 
| as it appeared—and twisiing it carelessly between his thumb and finger, during 
the course of hi# story or his argument, and then, when he came to bis strong 
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a 
point, dashing it emphatically on his plate. But how would this hind of thing | 
tel] on the house? How did it tell? He trieg it. During the one session that | 
he sat, and in his solitary oration there, he attempted the effect, of which in 
society he had so frequently experienced the advantage. And though he en-— 
Jarged his apparatus, and carried a full-blown damask rose to his seat, which he 
contrived to get very skilfully into his hand as the moment drew near, and to | 
cast down on the floor, with apparent indignation, at the emphatic word of bis | 
bravura passage, the action only excited an universal titter. Sir, if it had been 
a peony, the effect would have been the same. No two things have so little | 
necessary connexion as success in conversation and success in parliament. | 
They not only demand different talents, but they require different styles of 
acting.” 

Some slight ejaculation which here escaped me induced the good-looking 
young manon my right to say, “ You dissent, sir, 1 suspect, from these opin- 
jons.”’ 

“‘T hardly know,” I answered, ‘‘ whether I dissent from them or not. I was 
thinking of another subject, suggested by my nephew's dissertation, but not 
exactly connected with it. I was considering how much more every body around 
me, if we judge from their conversation, seems to regard the appearance, than 
the reality of things.” 

“Yes,” said my neighbour, “and so they do. ‘Truth is every where aban- | 
doned for effect.” 

‘All London appears to me pursuing the shadow forthe substance.” 

“Tt is the natural consequence of the vain and empty thirst after notoricty, | 
by which the whole mass of society is influenced.” 

‘‘T cannot see the metaphysical cunnexion between the result and the cause 
you assign toit. J should have thought the desire of fame would rather raise 
than degrade the moral tone of society.” | 

“The desire of fame—real, substantial, honest hard-earned, enduring fame— | 
would J grant you, be attended by such a result. The desire of that reputation | 
which is founded on such labours as instruct or benefit mankind, and which is | 
won by sacrificing all present pleasures and interests to the prosecution of an 
important object, is, next the hope of heaven, the most ennobling principle of | 
action that the soul of man can entertain. But it is neither kin nor kind to the | 
idle spirit of vanity by which society is now possessed and tortured. An_ 
appetite for that sort of popularity, which is now regarded as the sovereign 
benefit of life, leads to consequences diametrically opposite to those of an 
honourable love of fame. Instead of inducing a man to sacrifice every thing to 
the future, it induces him to sacrifice every thing to the present. The object 
sought is no more thana puff in a magazine, a paragraph in a newspaper, oF @ 
portrait in the print-shops. The distinction required is only such as may pass 
current for a London spring, which may serve as a sort of admission-ticket to 
several dinners, and a great many more assemblies ; and of which it is a main | 
concern to purchase the acquisition at as cheap a rate of labour as possible. | 
The debasing effects of this miserable quest of notoriety is universally felt. It 
has led our statesmen, who should hold a firm grasp of the rudder, and steer the 
vessel of the state towards a fixed and determined point, to withdraw their eye 
from the compass of sound principles, and only look to the ever-veering vane of 
popular opinion, that they may trim their course according to the changes of the 
wind. It has destroyed our literature, which, instead of producing a few books | 
that might endure, teems with a weak abundance of publications, built to suit 
the faehion of the day, and perishing with the fashion they were built to suit. 
It has struck at the roots of deep and sound learning ; and while all, with no | 
view beyond the display of society, are accumulating a mass of superficial infor- | 
mation on many matters, scarcely an individual can be found who is really well in- 
formed upon any. It has conduced to the corruption of true religion, and | 
engendered a race of preachers in whom the simplicity of the gospel is Jost | 
sight of, and who, continually dwelling on the most vital doctrines in the most ex- 
citing way, deaden the consciences of their hearers by the unremitting applica- 
tion of stimulants and cauteries. It, moreover, ruins the happiness of every 
house it enters. The domestic affections, the prime blessings of our present | 
existence, the only flowers which our first parents bore away with them from | 
paradise, are always found to droop and wither beneath its malignant influences. | 
The love of notoriety has, upon those of the upper classes of society whom it 
affects, the same demoralising operation which the poor-laws are said to have 
upon the lower; it unknits the links of family tenderness, by rendering parents | 
and children, brothers and sisters, even husbands and wives, careless and inde- | 

pendent of the affections of each other, and only solicitous of the praise and ad- 
miration of a world of strangers.” 

‘* But, still, if I am not misinformed, you are yourself an author.” 

“Tam: I wrote as a child, because it pleased myself; and as a man because 
it pleased my mother.” 

“But you must have published ?” 

‘*Not to obtain the applause of London society, believe me.” 

My attention had been somewhat wearied by the length of my neighbour's 
tirade against the love of spurious celebrity, and was easily diverted to another 
object, when a servant entered, and delivered my eldest nephew a letter of that 
peculiar length of shape, consistency of paper, and breadth of seal, which dis- 
tinguish the communications of the government offices. Seymour's eye caught | 
the character of the dispatch ; and I saw him eagerly watch the expression of his 
son’s countenance as he perused it. From that expression, unless Seymour 
was better skilled in the science of physiognomical interpretation than myself, 
very little information could have been derived. Artwur’s features, with the ex- 
ception of a slight twinge of the upper lip, remained unmoved. ‘‘Is there any 
answer, sir ?’’ said the servant. ‘My cab,” replied Arthur. And then, having 
deposited the letter in his pocket, he quietly continued his conversation with 
Fitz-Cymon and Bromley, till he was called away, by the footman informing him 
that his carriage was at the door. 

My ear was now caught by the emphatic manner of my nephew, Augustus. 
He was speaking in praise of some one; and the first words of the pane- | 
gyric I caught were,—*' so much personal beauty, and such variety of accom- 
plishments.”” 

“Who,” said I to my neighbour, * is he speaking of ?” 

“The editor of the Quarterly Review, I believe.” 

“Ts hea friend of yours, Augustus !’’ drawled out a very near-sighted youth 
in a gold-embroidered waistcoat, who, with his elbows on the table, was occu- | 
pied in picking to pieces the rose that he was smelling to. 

“ Not exactly a friend, perhaps. He’s an acquaintance; that is, I have met | 
him He was invited to dine here to-day ; but he wasengaged. He is a most 
agreeable person.” 

“I hardly expected to hear you say so,” said the dandy. 

‘““Why not? It isthe general opinion ; why should mine be at variance with | 
it?” 

* Well, you certainly must be a most good-natured creature.” 

«On what account?” 

“Haven't you seen the Quarterly Review?” | 

‘“No. Have you?” | 

“Oh, such anarticle!” ‘Sosevere!” ‘So abominable!” ‘So bitter!” | 
exclaimed several voices from among the hitherto silent gentlemen of the periodi- | 
eal press, with a tune that touny ear conveyed a far stronger feeling of triumph | 
than regret. | 

‘Why 1?” demanded Augustus, with an air of false composure, ‘what does 
it say?” ’ 

“Do you really wish to hear?” drawled the dandy 

“To hear! of course; certainly Ido!” As he uttered these words, I ob- | 


served my nephew draw a long breath, as if inhaling strength to sustain the | 
infliction hanging over him. 

“| cannot repeat the exact expressions,” said the dandy, with a gentle and | 
complacent smile; “ but the sense of what they say is, that your only receipt 
for the composition of a hero is to mix together in one person the most ex- | 
treme and incompatible qualities; and that your only method of exciting an | 
interest for him is by surrounding him by impossible circumstances.” 

‘If that’s all,” said Augustus, taking courage, “I see not much to com- 
plain of : it’s not my fault if these critics don't know how inconsistent human 
nature is, and what extraordinary accidents ate constantly occurring in the 
world.” 

** True,” continued his mild tormentor ; “ and it’s very ill-natured of them | 
to object to the representation of such wonderful things. But reviewers are 
very untractable monsters ; they make no allowances. They say that, before 


opening the book, they predicted that you T'schuloshnikoffe—is not that his | 
name 1?” 


“ Yes, you're right.” | 

“ Well, that your T'schuloshmkoffe would have murdered either hia nearest | 
relation or his dearest friend, in cold blood; and that he would, nevertheless, 
be the amiable victim of a hopeless and sentimental attachment; that, though 
attired in a bear-skin coat and seal-skin breeches, he would have a bird of Para- | 
dise in his cap; that, though doomed to spend bis day hunting and fishing on a 
half-frozen ocean, he would beguile his labours by carolling the most fashiona- 
ble Italian barearoles and cavatinas ; that though, like bis countrymen, he would 
subsist upon the blubber of the seals, whose skins he was clothed in, bis per- 
son would be redolent of esprit des violeties and cau des moussclines ; that he | 
would live among savages the life of a savage, with the miniature picture of his 
lady-love set in diamonds banging about his neck.” 

* It is not set in diamonds,” interrupted Augustus, 


the rage he was in vain endeavouring to stifle; * it's false; itis a simple gold 
locket, opening with a spring, and containing Euphemia’s picture, and a lock of 
her hair.” 


| 
' 


* Ob, ob! then, Master Sey aonr; it’s a true bill, is it?” cried one of his 
* Fah! 1 set at all down for the reviewer's punseuse.” 


iherary guests. 


| return to Devonshire 


with a voice stifled with 








‘“« What misrepresentation! what buffoonery !” exclaimed Augustus. ‘ And 
this is criticism !” Well, sir; and what else, pray, do they say?” 

“* What else? why I almost forget. Oh! aboutthe style. The style, they 
say, is of the most awkward construction imaginable ; at once dull and flashy, 
heavy and glittering.” 

‘*Abominable! Any thing more *” 

* An attempt as abortive in execution as ridiculous in design, to clothe the 
incidents of a romance in the over-embroidered garb of an Irish oration.” 

** What review are you talking of!’ inquired Seymour, who had only caught 
the last two or three sentences of the conversation. 

“The last number of the Quarterly,” answered the dandy coolly. 

‘‘Indeed! And who is the unhappy author so severely handled ?” 

‘Me, sir!” exclaimed Augustus, violently agitated, and in vain labouring to 
appear calm. 

I thought Seymour would have fainted. Y 

After. this absiract of the long-expected article of the Quarterly Review, 
which was given with such ready precision by the drawling dandy as led me to 
suppose that, unless he was himself the author of it, he must have got it up 
for the occasion, very little more was said. I found it a great relief when we 
moved up-stairs to coffee. 

It was very late. Several men went away without going to the drawing- 
toom. The party soon became reduced, by deserters dropping off to other en- 
gagements. As soon as the door had closed on Lady Worrymore’s de- 
parture, Mr. Fitz-Cymon, turniag to my sister, said, with an air of surprise, 


| “* How very extraordinary it is that her ladyship should have dined here to- 
| day!” 


* Extraordinary ! why so?” 

“ T mean, without Count Romoaldo ” 

“Her being here without that gentleman is easily explained,” said my sister ; 
“* for the count was not invited.” , 

“* My dear Mrs. Seymour, that was extremely remiss of you. Surely, then, 
you cannot be aware of the tender bonds by which that pair are united ?”” 

I looked at Julia; her cheek and forehead were crimson. 

** Not I,” answered my sister. 

‘It’s reported all over London,” continued Fitz-Cymon, ‘“ that when 
Sir John Terry’s tiger and kitchen maid went to St. George’s this morning, at 
half-past eight, to be married, the couple who preceded them were the Vis- 
countess Worrymore and Count Romoaldo.” 

My sister looked surprised, and, I thought, pleased. Julia walked to the win- 
dow, and drew up the blind. 

** T congratulate her ladyship on her choice,” said Lady Mary. ‘I quite 
well remember seeing the count. who is so immoderately admired as an ama- 
teur singer in London, hissed off the stage, as Pippo, in La Gazza Ladra, at 
Naples.” 

My niece passed into the balcony. By a quarter after eleven the guests had 
all departed ; and we were left in the drawing-room, a cheerless, silent, strag- 
gling family party. But the disasters and disappointments of the day were not 
yetover. The last visitor was scarcely well out of the house, when Saunders 
came into the room with a sevious expression of countenance, which indicated 
him to be the bearer of some important and not very pleasing communication. 
He had a folded paper in his band, which he presented to his master, saying, ‘* 1 
thought it right, sir, to bring you this letter; I found the footman reading it. 
It’s what Mr. Arthur received during dinner. He dropped it under the table 
by mistake, and put the envelope in his pocket.” 

Saunders, as soon as he had delivered the paper, withdrew. Seymour 
opened and read it; and, having reperused its contents with a look of grief and 
vexation, waich I shall long remember, handed it silentlyto me. ‘The letter 


, Was as follows :— 


‘* Downing Street, June 24, 1835. 

* Dear Noss.—All our irons have failed. I’ve done what I could; but 
Dan’s friend has got the place. That’s not the worst. The top-sawyers all 
swear your flash speech on Monday was a trimming concern, and not all right. 
They won’t trust you any longer. You're to accept the Chiltern hundreds, 


| and make room for the other man. You'll have a formal letter about it to- 
| morrow. Come here directly ; I want to talk to you about Sam‘s cropped-eared 


grey. ‘* Yours sincerely, ow. WwW.” 
““P. S. You may be put into one of the new commissions, or have an ap- 
pointment to India, if you like; but the new sub-sec. must have your seat for 
Whigborough.” 
I judged, from what would have been my own feelings on such an occasion, 
that Seymour and my sister would wish to be left alone, to discuss by them- 
selves the successive causes of distress and disappointment which had occurred 


| in the course of the last few hours; and, therefore, after returning the letter 


with a brief, but sincere and hearty, expression of my sympathy, I took a 
chamber-candle, and retired to my apartment. ‘There John’s packet greeted me 
with the following welcome tidings from my own peaceful, loving, and dearly 
beloved home :— 

* June 23, 1835. 

‘* My dearest Father,—You must positively return to us directly. You are 
wanted to decide two most important affairs, which cannot be settled in your 
absence. Lord Biggleswade, whom Emma, it seems, has always considered a 
most agreeable person, proposed to her this morning. She has requested bim 
not to urge the subject again till you come back. The poor little girl, though 
my mother assures her there is no occasion for any alarm, is sadly nervous lest 
you should disapprove the match. She thinks you won’t like his lordship for 
a son-in-law, because she once heard you call him a very shy young man. Do, 
pray, make haste home, and put the lovers out of their misery. We all think 
Biggleswade delightful. My mother desires me to say, that you'll find his shy- 


, hess, or rather reserve, very soon wear off, and that you will be positively 


astonished at the talents, virtues, and accomp'ishments which lay concealed 
beneath it. But this is not the only matter which requires your presence bere. 


; A numerous cavaleade of our principal neighbours astonished Charles this 


afternoon with a visit. They want him to stand for our division of the county ; 
and proved to his satisfaction that, with their support, his return must be cer- 


| tain, if he woald declare himself a candidate on the Conservative interest. 


Charles has given his consent, on the condition that it meets with your approval. 
His definitive answer is to be sent as soon as your determination on the matter 
is ascertained. Now, my dear father, do come home at once, and talk it over. 


| Charles says he shall like being in parliament of all things, and thinks he may 


do some good there. He has no personal interests to serve; he has nothing 
but the welfare of his country to consider. His opinions, on all the great po- 
litical questions in agitation, have been made up on grounds which he very dis- 
tinctly understands ; and, as he shall not be rendered nervous by any vain de- 
sire of oratorical display in stating and defending them, he has no doubt of 
being able to make them intelligible to others. Every person and every thing 
is going on here as well as when you left us. We want-nothing but your com- 
pany to complete our happiness. In full dependence on your coming, I shall 
drive over to Saltash on Thursday night to meet the Highflyer. All unite in 
kindest love with, My dearest father, your ever affectionate son, 
“J, Foster.” 

On reading this letter, I at once determined to leavé London by the High- 
flyer at five o'clock the following morning ; and, after sending a servant to 
secure me any place that he could get, descended to the drawing-room to in- 
form my sister that urgent and unexpected business required my immediate 
I would not tell them what was the natureof the busi- 


| ness, lest its grateful tenor should jar discordantly with the present unhappy 
| tone of their fee!ings. 


To my utter astonishment, I found they had made up their minds to go out, 
and were allon the point of starting for the Marquis of Carlow’s ball. ‘The 
motives by which they had been induced to put so, great a force upon them- 
selves, and undertake the exertion, were, that the world might derive from 
themselves the first intelligence of Arthur’s lungs being in so weak a state 
as mus: compel him to relinquish his seat in parliament—that the world might 
perceive, from his bejng the first to laugh at it, how thoroughly Augustus des- 
pised the lashings of the Quarterly Review—and that the world imght be quite 
satisfied of Julia’s utter indifference towards Count Romoaldo, by hearing her 
bon mols upon his marriage, and seeing her flirtations with Lord George Puck- 


| eridge 


Thursday, June 25, 1-4 past 4 A.M.—I have packed, filled up journal, dress- 
ed for my outside place on the Highflyer, and, without having gone to bed— 
for I could not have slept if I had—am just starting off to the coach, with the 
delightful hope of seeing all my own, dear, good, happy family before sunrise to 
morrow. 

— 


RECORDS OF A STAGE VETERAN. 


Theatrical Clubs and their Frequcnters—C. Bannister, Bensley.—Convivial 
clubs have ceased to be; punchbow!s, ladles, and “‘everything that pretty bin” 
connected therewith have disappeared. Those who have lived in the olden 
times complain that the banishment of these enjoyments has given a drab- 
coloured appearance to society in general. Making all due allowances for my 


| own failure in the power of receiving enjoyment, | must say that London is less 


jovial than it was wont to be. Jf my subject did not confine me to clubs con- 
nected with the drama, I think sone reminiscences of the follies of fifty yerrs 
since might be made entertaining ; but itis with two or three theatrical cluos I 


have now toe Some 





years gone-bye, Finch. (who afterwards kept the 
celebrated O. P. & P. S.) bad a house iv Orange-Court, Leicester-tielis : there 

ail the jolly dogs of the drama spent their afiernvons: there the merits of dra- 
| matiate, actors aud composers were duly discuased, and something hke a school 








SS  ——_—_—_ 
of taste created; there was'ho excess, the bottle did its work of exhilaration 
and not of inebriation. At half-past 5 (we dined at 1 or 2 then), those actors 
who played that evening took their departure, returning when their duties per- 
mitted, to unbend for the remainder of the evening; a cheering song from Ban- 
nister, Suett, Townshend or Buwman, imitations by Caulfield and Rees, aided in 
making merry moments ; and the interdiction of religious or political discus- 
sions prevented brawls or annoyance. In this room Charles Bannister sang the 
last song he ever gave utterance to,—this was in the early part of 1804. How 
often before had tuat room rung with the plaudits he elicited. How often had 
his flashes of merriment set the table in a roar! He was now (1804) an ema- 
ciated old man, with his chin bending forwards to his chest, and so shaken that 
the waiter or a friend always held the glass to his lips whilst be imbibed the 
beverage (madeira, and latterly with a small addition of water). He sang on 
the night of his last visit * The Lads of the Village,” and was then assisted 
from the room, shortly to go on the long journey where he was indeed “the 
first in the throng.” 

Bannister and Bensley.—Bensley had been in the army, and when he thought 
proper to unbend from his dignified stateliness was prone to the relation of his 
moving accidents by flood and field. Whenever the name of any foreign sta- 
tion occurred in conversation, Bensley would exclaim, ‘**I was there in —— 
such a year, and served under (such a General) as Lieutenant, &c. &c.” C. 
Bannister (against whose punning propensities Bensley waged war) had noted 
down all these assertions for many months, and on ove particular evening, after 
a coolness for some days between the tragedian and himself, proposed hia health 
in the following words:—*‘ Gentlemen, I rise to drink the health of one who 
has sought the bubble reputation even in the cannon’s mouth; who, quitting 
the field of fame, bespoke her trumpet to bray forth his eulogies in the path of 
the drama. The scenic powers of my friend Mr. Bensley you all know, you all 
appreciate; (loud plaudits, and Bensley, overcome by gratitude, fervently 
squeezing Bannister’s hand :) but, Gentlemen,”’ continued the relentless humor- 
ist, “it is as a defender of bis country that I rise to drink his healih; he has 
fought, he has bled for Old Englaud !—(tremendous applause, and Bensley bow- 
ing his acknowledgments). He was a Captain in the — regiment at Calcutta 
He was at in He led the forlorn hope at in 
17—. (Here B. enumerated all the places Bensley had ever mentioned in his 
moments of exhilaration, to the tragedian’s dismay.) ‘* Gentlemen,” concluded 
Charles, ‘‘ my friend's age is but 46, he has been 20 years on the stage—I find, 
therefore, by accurate calculation, that he must have carried a pair of colours 
when only 18 months old—an instance of precocity, power, and courage, unex- 
ampled in the history of the world.” Poor Bensley took this exposé so much 
to heart that he never afterwards appeared in the room. 


—— in —— 











Mathews.—A club existed about the time of poor Bannister’s death, thename 
of which I have forgotten, (having only been admitted as a visitor,) but of which 
Mathews and H. Johnston were members. At the early part of their introduc- 
tion to the society, a stranger one night demanded admittance; he was unin- 
vite’, and H. Johuston left the room forthe purpose of kicking the intruder 
down stairs. A tremendous altercation ensued, and presently Harry and the 
stranger burst open the door, and the latter fairly fought his way into the middle 
of the room,—the company were justly indignant, and the more so when the 
fellow in a rich brogue declared, ‘* We were broths of boys; that he’d never 
leave us; and we should all live and die together.” The veteran chairman 
(with ill-suppressed emotion) peremptorily desired the gentleman to withdraw. 
‘‘Indeed I won't,’ said the Hibernian; ‘‘haven’t I come to enjoy myself 
among you, and sure we'll have a night on’t.””, There isa point beyond which 
patience ceases to be a virtue ; so thought the president, who left his chair, and 
seizing the delinquent by the collar, attempted to eject him ; long did they strug- 
gle, loudly did they swear. ‘* You have no right here, and out you shall go.” 
“JT won’t,—I won’t—I’ve as much right here as any of you ;” and cexterously 
flinging off his wig and spectacles, Charles Mathews stood forth, their lately 
elected member. ‘This assumption was the more extraordinary, as his auditors 
were all actors or persons connected with the theatres, and were all alike de- 
ceived, except H. Johnston, who, of course, was a partner in the plot. (Riley, 
in his *‘ Itinerant,”’ tells a story of Mathews imitating an intimate acquaintance 
of Dowton’s so admirably, as to deceive that excellent comedian, and urge him, 
by his expressions, to an act of violence.) 

Elliston and a Bill-Broker.—Elliston had too often occasion toapply to money- 
lenders for assistance, and, like the majority of those who seek such relief, did 
not scruple at railing unmercifully against them as extortionists. He was one 
day bantering F. the bill-broker (whose father had been a perfumer), on his 
**usances.” FF. defended his profession, and said he should not amass in his 
trade as much as his (F’.’s) father had done by his. ‘* Perhaps,” said Elliston, 
contemptuously, * it is difficult to say whether the father or son has taken most 
per scent.” 

Origin of Private Boxes.—During the O. P. war the number of private boxes 
was reckoned a great source of grievance. Incledon attempted to defend their 
existence, but failing in his argument, he at last exclaimed, ‘‘ My dear boy 
d—n me, antiquity, Sir, antiquity; there have been private boxes these 3000 
years”’ ‘*Where? When?” burst simultaneously from all the company— 
* At the deluge, Sir, when, tothe exclusion of the public, Noah,—d—ia me,— 
had a private box for himself and family.” 

Manners and Money.—Powell, a provincial manager, was about “to take a 
town ;" that is to say, enter it with his histrionic corps, but lacking the one 
thing needful, applied to a friend for a loan to enable him to puta good face 
upon the thing. ‘* Oh! my dear Sir,” said the unwilling friend, ‘‘ you'll not 
need any muney ; you know a specious appearance does so much.” ‘* Yes,” 
replied P., ‘but I also know that the appearance of specie does more.” 


Plagiarism.—A modern dramatist produced a piece with some success, the 
plot, incidents, and even some of the dialogue of which were taken from an un- 
successful and early drama by Mr. R——. The latter, considerably annoyed at 
this unacknowledged plagiarism, complained to a mutual friend, who defended 
the borrower, saying, ** He has taken your old drama, it is true, but then, my 
dear Sir, see how he has improved it.” ‘ Yes, but d—n it, Sir,” replied R., 
“if a fellow steals my old boots it’s no answer to the charge of felony that he 
afterwards got them soled and heeled.” 

Simmons and Cooke.—George Frederick Cooke was, in one of his mad moods, 
annoyed by a drunken soldier, who professed to have been Cooke's comrade 
when he (C.) was in the army. George, who was always grandiloquent when 
in liquor, ordered him to be quiet, and added a threat of knocking him down if 
he disobeyed ; the soldier was not quiet, and down he went. Poor Cooke was 
hauled off to the guard-room, and little Simmons ran to tell Mr. Harris that the 
tragedian was in custody. ‘In custody! What for!” cried H. ‘ Keeping a 
prowate stil, Sir,’’ replied Simmons. 

Bannister shooting.—Bannister lost one of his fingers and had his hand 
severely shattered whilst on a shooting excursion ; on the Ist of September fol- 
lowing he and Cherry went out. B., having the recollection of his accident be- 
fore his eyes, was exceedingly cautious . *‘'Take care, Andrew,” he cried, “ there 
may be spring guns.” ‘* No, no!” replied the dramatist, ‘* spring guns are out 
of season in September.” 

Curious Play-Brli—comparison of prices.—Where Denzell-street, Clare 
Market, now stands, formerly stood Gibbons’ Tennis Court, where Davenant’s 
company acted until 1663, when they removed to Old Drury (which was itself 
built on the site of Queen Elizabeth’s cockpit). A play-bill is now in the 
possession of a collector, in the vicinity of the market, of the opening night 
at Drury, 8th of April, 1663, the Play—The Humorous Lieutenant; there 
was no afterpiece ; the performances to commence at three o'clock exactly. 
Box 4s. Pit 2s. 6d. Lower Gallery 1s. 6d. Upper Gallery ls. It is 
curious that in 1836 (173 years afterwards), the prices to Covent-Garden 


theatre should be considerably lower than they were in the reiga of Charles the 
Second. 





Mathews— Anccdotes by.—Mathews, whose powers in conversation and whose 
flow of anecdote in private life transcended even his public efforts, told a variety 
of tales of the Kingswood colliers (Kingswood is near Bristol), in one of which 
he represented an old collier looking for some of the implements of his trade, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Jan, what’s thee mother done with the new coa! sacks’ ‘Made 
pillow-cases on em,” replied the son. ‘* Confound her proud heart!” rejoins 
the collier, ‘* why couldn’t she take “ould ones!” 

A lawyer’s clerk, having occasion to serve a writ upon one of these worthies, 
was frightened from the attempt by the threats of the collier. He made an 
affidavit of the facts in order to induce the Cuurt to dispense with the personal 
service of the process ; one portion of this asseveration ran as follows—* the 
said defendant, on seeing the writ, produced a blunderbuss and threatened to 
blow this deponent to hell. And this deponent verily believes he would have 
done so.” 

G. F. Cooke on absentecism.—An Irish absentee, defending his conduct to 
Cooke, urged that in France he got his brandy at 5s. per gallon, &c. &e. * Sir!” 
said Cooke, “ you are a domestic smuggler—such absentees are revenue vam- 
pyres under another name; the amount you save in impost is what you ought 
to pay as an absentee tax.” 

Benevolence. —Conversation turned upun a well-known litterateur, who though 
he received large sums for bis productions, was always in embarrassments ; one 
attributed jt to extravagence, another to gaming. R. the dramatist, who really 
knew the man, generously said—* No, Sir, he is neither a gambler nor a spend- 
thrift; and he would be rich, but that he always lets his heart keep the key of his 
cash-box "’ 

Dowton on Fops.—Whilst Dowton was at Brighton, Rus-ell introdaced him te 
& gentleman well-koown tn the fashionable world, but whose manner was pecu 
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liar ly foppish and effeminate ; Dowton was disgusted. After the gentieman had 
departed, Russell explained to D. that under that frivolous manner he concealed 
first-rate talenta ; and was proceeding with “He is a clever writer—he is a 
good speaker— “ *‘ He, Sir,” interrupted Dowton, “ what do you mean by 

? It, Sir, it.’ 
of -* on Love.—A certain old bachelor, who was almost in his dotage, 
eoddenly became a Benedict; everybody expressed their surprise but Dow- 
ton, who observed, “Love !—love is like the’ small-pox ; if you don’t take 
it naturally early in life, you’re never safe from its infection to your latest 

Amid the pantomimic fraternity is a Mr. F. who, though generally a steady 
man, did upon one occasion, after taking potations pottle-deep, enact the part of 
Malvoglio in ‘The Taleof Mystery.” A gentleman who has devoted his life to 
throwing somersaults, and his energies to the due abstraction of edibles and 
such small deer in the character of clown, is not generally the best fitted to 
render the dialogue of a character felicitously, and Mr. F., being actuated on 
this occasion equally by his love of strong-beer and his contempt for Lindley 
Murray, said and did things that poor Holcroft never dreampt of when he wrote 
the drama. A shower of hisses and roars of laughter assailed the pantominnist, 
who, staggering to the footlights, thus addressed the assembled multitude : 
“ Ladies and Gentlemen, I’m reg’lar stunned at this here conduct of your’n— 
my abilities is insulted—(loud laughter); I've play’d Clown, Pantaloon, and 
Dusty Bob, for the last five-and-tWenty years afore you, and never was 
faugh’d attillnow. (And then suddenly changing to a tone of indignant reproof ) 
But J see who has connocted this here rampus—Mr. Charles Walbourn, Esq. and 
there he se/s.” [And darting a look of fury at the original Dusty Bob, he stag- 
gered off J 

Two Remarkable Clubs.—A club existed, forty years since, at the Globe 
called ** You should have been here before; it consisted of an equal number of 
theatrical and literary persons, originally but four, ultimately upwards of fifty 
A new member was added every week; no ceremony was gone through of 
making the members, which is customary in other clubs, but the new comer par- 
took of a splendid dinner, &c., and when the party were about breaking up, and 
the bill called for, it was handed over to him, the president bidding him to pay 
it. “I?” the stranger would generally exclaim ; ‘* why should J pay all?” To 
this was replied, “‘ You are the last among us—you should have been here be- 
fore!’ This was the inauguration. Merry was, I believe, the last member; 
his bill amounted to nearly £100 and it was then agreed that the whole affair 
was rather too keen a joke, and “ You should have been here before ” was 
changed into ** We'll never go there again.” 

{ now come to the most extraordinary club I was ever admitted to: it was 
beld at Norwich, under the title of the Everlastings, and the grand principle of 
the society was, that day and night, at any and all times, the room should bave a 
member init. When the numbers became reduced, the last comer was bound 
to remain until a fresh arrival, (often a dozen hours.) This extraordinary and 
health-destroying club, composed of cathedral and theatrical singers, actors, 
merchants and tradesmen, lasted several months. 

Liston.—The great peculiarity of Liston’s humour on and off the stage is its 
gravity ; what he says is less remarkable than the way in which he says it. A 
fellow-performer, who adds to the defect of stuttering a love of telling long and 
tedious stories, was speaking of some person who had gone abroad, and endea- 
vouring to recollect the place :—‘* He has gone to—to—let’s see; it wasn’t 
Pennslyvania—no, no.”’ * Perhaps, Sir,” said Liston, without moving a muscle, 
‘* perhaps it was Pentonville.” 

On another occasion, a performer, at the close of the season, gave Mr. Liston 
the gratuitous information that he was going to Plymouth. ‘I have a friend 


there,” said Liston, ‘** and, perhaps you will do me the favour to take a bag of 
salt water to him for me.” 


— 


—>—- 
SNARLEYYOW; OR, THE DOG FIEND. 


THB NBW ®TORY BY CaPT. MaRRYAT —[ Continued from the Albion of Sept. 10.) 
CHAPTER XXII. 
In which Soarleyyow proves to be the devil, and no mistake. 
That the corporal mystified his lieutenant, may easily be supposed; but the 
corporal had other work to do, and he did it immediately. He went up to Jemmy 
Ducks, who looked daggers at him, and said to him quietly, ‘‘ That he had some- 


thing to aay to him as soon as it wasdusk, and they would not be seen together.” | 


Vanslyperken ordered the corporal to resume his office, and serve out the provi- 
sions that afternoon ; and, to the astonishment of the men, he gave them not 
only full, but overweight ; and instead of abusing them, and being cross, he was 
good-humoured, and joked with them; and all the crew stared at each other, 
and wondered what could be the matter with Corporal Van Spitter. But what 








but for the shore, and they could not in the dark ascertain what became of him, 
, heither was the tide strong, for the flood was nearly over; the consequence 
_ Was, that the dog gained the shore, and landed at the same stairs where the 
boats land. The men were not in the boat, but waiting at a beer shop a little 
, above, which Vanslyperken must pass when he came down again. Recog- 
| nizing the boat, the cur leapt into it, and after a good shaking under the thwarts, 
| crept forward to where the men had thrown their pea jackets under the bow- 
sheets, curled himself up, and went to sleep. 
|. Shortly afterwards the lieutenant came down with the men, and rowed on 
oard ; but the dog, whick, exhausted with his exertion, was very comfortable 
| where he was, did not come out, but remained in his snug berth. 


| The lieutenant and men left the boat when they arrived on board, without 
| discovering that the dog was a passenger. About ten minutes after the lieu- 
tenant had come on board, Snarleyyow jumped on deck, but, as all the men 
| Were forward in close consultation, and in anticipation of Mr. Vanslyperken’s 
discovery of his loss, the dog gained the cabin, unperceived not only by the 
ship’s company, but by Vanslyperken, who was busy locking up the letters en- 
trusted to him by the French agent. Snarleyyow took his station under the 
table, and lay down to finish his nap, where we must leave him for the present 
in a sound sleep, and his snoring very soon reminded Vanslyperken of what he 
had, for a short time unheeded, that his favourite was present. 

“« Well, it’s very odd,” observed Spurey, “ that he has been on board nearly 
half an hour, and not discovered that his dog is absent without leave.” 

* Yes,” said Short. ’ 

“T know for why, mein Gott!” exclaimed the corporal, who shook his head 
very knowingly. 

* The corporal knows why,” observed Jenmy Ducks. 

“Then why don’t he say why ?” retorted Bill Spurey, who was still a little 
suspicious of the corporal’s fidelity. 

* Because Mynheer Vanslyperken count his money—de guineas,” replied 
as corporal, writhing at the idea of what he had lost by his superior’s inter- 

erence. 

‘Ho, ho! his money; well, that’s a good reason, for he would skin a flint if 
he could,” observed Coble; * but that can’t last for ever.” 

“That depends how often he may count it over,” observed Jemmy Ducks 
—‘‘but there’s his bell;”’ and svon after Corporal Van Spitter’s name was 
a as along the decks, to summon him into the presence of his commanding 
officer. 

“ Now for a breeze,” said Coble, hitching up his trowsers. 

“ Yes,” replied Short. 

“For a regular shindy,” observed Spurey. 

‘Hell to pay and no pitch hot,” added Jemmy, laughing; and they all re- 
mained in anxious expectation of the corporal’s return. 

Corporal Van Spitter bad entered the cabin with an air of the profoundest 
devotion and respect—had raised his hand up as usual, but before the hand had 
arrived to its destination, he beheld Vanslyperken seated on the locker, patting 
the head of Snarleyyow, as if nothing had happened. At this unexpected re- 
suscitation, the corporal uttered a tremendous * Mein Gott !”” and burst like a 
mad bull out of the cabin, sweeping down all who obstructed his passage on the 
lower deck, till he arrived to the fore-ladder, where he climbed up with totter- 
ing knees, and then sank down on the forecastle at the feet of Jemmy Ducks. 

“Mein Gott, mein Gott, mein Gott!” exclaimed the corporal putting his 
hands to his eyes as if to shut out the horrid vision. 

** What the devil is the matter?” exclaimed Coble. 

“Ah! mein Gott, mein Gott !” 

As it was evident that something uncommon had happened, they all now 
crowded round the corporal, who, by degrees, recovered himself. 

“* What is it, corporal!” inquired Jemmy Ducks. 

Before the corporal could reply, Smalibones, who had been summoned to the 
cabin on account of the corporal's unaccountable exit, sprung up the ladder with 
| oue bound, his hair flying in every direction, his eyes goggling, and his mouth 

wide open : lifting his hands over his head, and pausing as if for breath, the lad 
exclaimed with a solemn sepulchral voice, ‘ By all the devils in hell he’s come 


again !” 


‘* Who?” exclaimed several voices at once. 

‘“* Snarleyyow,”’ replied Smallbones, mournfully. 

** Yes—mein Gott !”” exclaimed Corporal Van Spitter, attempting to rise on 
his legs. 

“* Whew !”” whistled Jemmy Ducks—but nobody else uttered a sound; they 
all looked at one another, some with compressed lips, others with mouths open, 


At last one shook his head—then another. The corporal rose on his feet, and 
shook himeelf like an elephant. 


’ 








was their amazement, upon Snarleyyow’s coming up to him as he was eerving 
out provisions, instead of receiving something from the hand of the corporal as 
usual, he, on the contrary, received a sound kick on the ribs from his foot, which 
sent him yelping back in the cabin Their astonishment could only be equalled 
by that of Snarleyyow himself. But that was not all; it appeared as if won- 
ders would never cease, for when Simalibones came up to receive bis master’s | 
provisions, after the others had been served and gone away, the corporal not 

only kindly received him, but actually presented him with a stiff glass of grog | 
mixed with the corporal’s own hand. When he offered it, the lad could not | 
believe his eyes, and even when he had poured it down his throat, he would not | 
believe his own mouth; and he ran away, leaving his provisions, chuckling | 
along the lower deck till he could gain the forecastle, and add this astonishing | 


‘Dat tog is de tyfel’s imp, and dat’s de end on it,” said he, with alarm still 


| painted on his countenance. 


** And is he really on board again ?’’ inquired Coble, doubtingly. 


| “ As sartain as I stands on this here forecastle—a kissing and slobbering 


the lieutenant for all the world like a Christian,” replied Smallbones, despond- 


| ingly. 


“ Then he flare fire on me wid his one eye,” said the corporal. 

** Warn’t even wet,’’ continued Smallbones. 

Here there was another summons for Corporal Van Spitter. 

“ Mein Gott, I will not go,” exclaimed the corporal. 

“Yes, yes, go corporal,’ replied Smallbones; ‘it’s the best way to face the 
devil.” 


‘Damn the devil !—and that’s not swearing,” exclaimed Short—such a long 


‘Mein Gott! de man is mad,” exclaimed tie, “ and de tog is de tyfel him- 


self’ The corporal then narrated in broken’ what had passed. For 
some time there was a confused whispering athohg the men; they considered 
the dog’s re-appearance on this occasion evén mere wonderful than on the for- 
mer, for the men declared positively that he néevér Came off in the boat, which, 
had he done, would have unravelled the whole mystery ; and that a dog thrown 

overboard, and swept away by the tide should be discovered shortly after per- 

fectly dry and comfortable, not only on board of the eutter, which he could not 

have got on board of, but also in hia master’s cabin, Which he could not get into 

without being seen, proved at once that the anima) was supernatural. No one 

was now hardy enough to deny it, and no one appeared to have the least idea of 
how to proceed except Smallbones, who, as we have shown, was as full of energy 

as he was deficient in fat. On all occasions of this kind the bravest becomes 
the best man and takes the lead, and Smallbones, who a more collected 
and less alarmed than the others, was now listened to with attention, and the 
crowd collected round him. 

**} don’t care for him or for his dog either,” exclaimed Smallbones, with a 
drawling intrepid tone ; ‘that dog I'll settle the hash of some way or the other, 
if it be the devil’s own cousin. ’ll not come for to go to leave off now, that’s 
sartain, as I am Peter Smallbones—I’se got a plan.” 

‘Let's hear Smallbones,—let’s hear Smallbones ¥” exclaimed some of the 
men. Whereupon they all collected round the lad, who addressed the crew as 
follows. His audience, at first, crowded up close to him, but Smallbones, who 
could not talk without his arms, which were about as long and thin as a Pongo’s 
are in proportion to his body, flapped and flapped as he discuursed, until he 
had cleared a little ring, and when in the height of his energy he threw them 
about like the arms of a windmill, every ove kept at a respectful distance. 

_ “ Well, now, I considers this, if so be as how the dog be a devil, and not a 
dog, I sees no reason for to come for to go for to be afraid; for ar'n't we all 
true Christians, and don’t we all fear God and honour the king? I sartainly 
myself does consider that that ere dog could not have cummed into this here 
vessel Ly any manner of means natural not by no means, ’cause it’s very clear, 
| that a dog if he be as he be a dog, can’t do no more that other dogs can; and if 

he can do more than heither dog or man can, then he must be the devil, and not 
a dog—and so he is—that’s sartain. But if so be as he is the devil, I say 
again, I don’t care, ‘cause | sees exactly how it is,—he be a devil, but he be 
only a sea-devil and not a shore-devil, and I'l) tell you for why. Didn't he 
come on board some how no how in a gale of wind when he was called for ? 
Didn’t I sew him up in a bread-bag, and didn’t he come back just as nothing 
| had happened ; and didn’t the corporal laanch him into a surge over the taffrail, 
| and he comes back just as if nothing had happened? Well, then, one thing is 
clear; that his power be on the water, and no water will drown that ere imp, 
so it’s no use trying no more in that way, for he be a eea-devil. But I thinks 
this : he goes on shore and he comes back with one of his impish eyes knock- 
ed out clean by somebody or another somehow or another, and, therefore, I 
argues that he have no power on shore not by no means ; for if you can knock 
his eye out, you can knock his soul out of his body, by only knocking a little 
more to the purpose. Who ever heard of any one knocking out the devil’s eye, 
or injuring him in any way '—No ; because he have power by sea and by land: 
but this here be only a water-devil, and he may be killed on dry land. Now, 
that’s just my opinion, and.as soon as I get's him on shure, I mean to try what 
Icando. I don’t fear him, nor his master, nor any thing else, ‘cause I’m a 
Christian, and was baptized Peter; and I tells you all, that be he a dog or be he 
a devil, I’ll have a shy at him as son as I can, and if I don’t, I hope I may be 
d—d, that’s all.” 

Such was the oration of Smallbones, which waa remarkably well received. 
Every one agreed with the soundness of his arguments and admired his resolu- 
tion, and as he had comprised in his speech all that could be said upon the sub- 
ject, they broke up the conference, and every one went down to his hammock. 
—[To be continued. } 











—— 
Sumimary. 


The marriage of the Right Honourable Lord Frederick Gordon to the Right 
Hon, Lady Kennedy Erskine was solemnized on Wednesday evening at the 
| Castle. 
His Majesty gave a dinner of roast beef and plam-pudding to the non-com- 
| missioned officers, privates, and their families, of the 2nd Life Guards. The 
dinner took piace in the riding-school, which was tastefully decorated with 
devices in laurel, stars (composed of swords, pistols, and carbines), banners, and 
| various clusters of armour. 
, St. Petersburg —His Majesty, the Emperor has ordered Greek-Russien 
cathedral to be erected in the city of Wilna, with an annual establishment of 
| 2,650 rubles, 
| The count de Bayneval, late French Ambassador at Madrid, died a few days 
\ since at St. Iidefonso. The Countis said to have been one of the most able 
| diplomatists in Europe, with the exception of Prince Talleyrand. 
Grouse Shooting-—The accounts from the North are very unfavourable. In 
| Inverness-shire there has been but little sport. The birds are small and scarce. 
The King has conferred the honour of Knighthood upon Dr. C. Herbert, and 
upon J. G. Dalzell, Esq. 
| His Majesty has appointed J. Parkinson, Esq. to be his Majesty's Consul in 
Mexico ; C. Thaddeus O'Gorman, Esq. Cousul at Babia; and J. Hesketh, Esq. 


piece of intelligence to the other facts, which were already the theme of admi- | sentence out of his mouth was added to the marvels of the night—some even | Consul at Para. 
ration. 


** There be odd chops and changes in this here world, for sartin,”’ 
Coble. 


chapter.) 


observed 
(Exactly the same remark as we made atthe end of the previous 


** Mayn’t it all be gammon ?” said Bill Spurey. | 
‘*Gammon, for why!” replied Jemmy Ducks. | 


“ That's the question,” rejoined Spurey. 


“It appears to me that he must have had a touch of conscience,” said | ally, and had quite forgotten and forgiven his treatment, “ go down,. and see if | named Wade, 
Coble. 


‘**Or else he must have seen a ghost,”’ replied Smallbones. 


‘‘T’ve heard of ghosts ashore, and sometimes on board of a ship, but I never | 
heard of a ghost in a jolly-boat,” said Coble, spitting under the gun. 


“Specially when there were hardly room for the corporal,” added Spurey. 

“Yes,” observed Short. 

‘“* Well, we shall know something about it to-night, for the corporal and I am 
to have a palaver.” 

“Mind he don’t circumwent you, Jimmy,” said Spurey. 

“It's my opinion,” said Smalibones, ** that he must be real arnest, otherwise 
he would not ha’ come for to go fer to give me a glass of grog—there’s no gam- 
mon in that ;—and that such a real stiff ‘un too,’ continued Smallbones, who 
licked his lips at the bare remembrance of the unusual luxury. 

“True,” said Short. 

“It beats my comprehension altogether out of nothing,” observed Spurey. 
“There's something very queer in the wind. I wonder where the corporal bas 
been all this while.” 

** Wait till this evening,” observed Jemmy Ducks; and, as this was very ex- 
cellent advice, it was taken, and the parties separated. 

In the despatches it had been requested, as important negociations were going 
on, that the cutter might return immediately, as there were other communica- 
tions to make to the States General on the part of the King of England; and 
a Messenger now informed Vanslyperken that be might sail as soon as he pleas- 
ed, as there was nu reply to the despatches he had conveyed. This was very 
agreeable to Vanslyperken, who was anxious to return tothe fair widow at 
Portsmouth, and also to avoid the Frau Vandersloosh. At dusk, he manned his 
boat and went on shore to the French agent, who had also found out that the 
cutter was ordered to return, and had his despatches nearly ready. Vanslyperken 


waited about an hour; when all was complete, he received them, and then re- 
turned on board 


As soon as he had quitted the vessel, Corporal Van Spitter went to Jemmy | 


Ducks, and without letting him know how matters stood on shore, told him that 
he was convinced that Vanslyperken had sent him into the boat on purpose to 
lose him, and that the reason was, that he, Van Spitter, knew secrets which 
would at any time hang the lieutenant. That in consequence he had determined 
upon revenge, and in future would be heart and hand with the ship’s company ; 
but that to secure their mutual object, it would be better that he should ap- 
pear devoted to Vanslyperken as before, and at variance with the ship’s com- 
pany. 

Now Jemmy, who was with all his wits at work, knew that it was Smallbones 
who cut the corporal adrift ; but that did not alter the case, as the corporal did 
not know it. It was therefore advisable to leave him in that error. But he re- 
quired proofs of the corporal’s sincerity, and he told bim so. 

“Mein Gott! what proof will you have’ De proof of de pudding is in de 
eating.” 

“Well, then,” replied Jemmy, “ will you shy the dog overboard t” 

“ Te tog !—in one minute—and de master after him.” 

Whereupon Corporal Van Spitter went down into the cabin, which Vanaly- 
perien, trusting to his surveillance, had left unlocked, and seizing the cur by the 
neck, carried him on deck and hurled him several yards over the cutter’s 
quarter 

* Mein Gott! but dat is well done,” observed Jansen. 

“ And he'll not come back wid de tide. I know de tide, Mein Gott!” eb- 
served the corporal, panting with the exertion 


But here the corporal was mistaken. Snarleyyow did not make for the vessel, 
y} 





| shru 





gged up their shoulders at that, as if it also were supernatural. 
“I always say so,”’ said Jansen. ‘I always say so—no tog, no tog, after 
all.” 
“No, no,” replied Coble, shaking his head. 
Corporal Van Spitter was again summoned, but the corporal was restive as a 
rhinoceros. 


‘** Corporal,” said Smallbones, who, since the glass of grog, was his sincere 


you can’t worm the truth out of him.” 

** Ay, do, do !”” exclaimed the rest. 
|  ‘* Smallbones—Smallbones—wanted aft,’ was the next summons. 
> And here I go,” exclaimed Smallbones. ‘I defy the devil and all his 

works—as we said on Sunday at the workhouse.” 

** That lad’s a prime bit of stuff,” observed Spurey, ‘‘ I will say that.” 

“Yes,” replied Short. 
| Ina few seconds Smallbones came hastily up the ladder. 

** Corporal, you must go to the cabin directly. He is in a devil of a rage— 

asked me why you wou'dn’t come—told him that you had seen something dread- 
| ful--didn’t know what. ‘Tell him you saw the devil at his elbow—see if it 
frightens him.” 

** Yea, do,” exclaimed the others. 

Corporal Van Spitter made up. his mind; he pulled down the skirts of his 
| jacket, descended the ladder, and walked aft into the cabin At the sight of 
| Snarleyyow the corporal turned pale—at the sight of the corporal, Mr. Vansly- 
| perken turned red. ; 
=. What’s the-meaning of all this?” exclaimed Vanslyperken, in a rage. 
|“ What is all this about, corporal! Explain your conduct, sir. What made 
| you rush out of the cabin in that strange manner ?” 

‘Mein Gott, Mynheer Vanslyperken, I came for orders ; but I no come keep 
company wid de tyfel.” 

** With the devil !—what do you mean?!" exclaimed Vanslyperken, alarmed 
The corporal, perceiving that the lieutenant was frightened, then entered into a 
detail, that when he had entgred the cabin he had seen the devil sitting behind 
| Mr. Vanslyperken, looking over his shoulder, and grinning with his great eyes, 
while he patted him over the back with his left hand and fondled the dog .with 
| his right. 

This invention of the corporal’s, whom Mr. Vanslyperken considered as a 
| staunch friend and incapable of treachery, had a great effect upon Mr. Vansly- 
perken. It immediately rushed ifto his mind that be had attempted murder but 

a few days before, and that that very day he had been a traitor to his country— 
quite sufficient for the devil to claim him as his own. 

“Corporal Van Spitter,” exclaimed Vanslyperken with a look of horror, 
| are you really in earnest, or are you not in your senses—you really saw 

him 1” 
| ** As true as I stand here,” replied the corporal, who perceived his advantage. 
“Then the Lord be merciful to me a sinner !” exclaimed Vanslyperken, fall- 
| ing on his knees, at the moment forgetting the presence of the corporal, and 
' then recollecting himself, he jumped up—* It is false, Corporal Van Spitter ; 
| false as you are yourself—confess,” continued the lieutenant, seizing the cor- 
poral by the cullar, ** confess, that it is all a lie.” 

‘A lie,” exclaimed the corporal, who now lost his courage, “ a Jie, Myn- 
‘heer Vanslyperken ! If it was not the tyfel himself it was one of his imps, | 
| take my Bible oath.” ; 
| “One of his imps.” exclaimed Vanslyperken; “ it’s a lie—an infamous 
| lie ; confess,” continued he, shaking the corpura!l by the collar—** confess the 

truth.” 

At this moment Snarleyyow considered that he bad a right to be a party in 

the fray, so he bounded forward at the corporal, who, territied at the super- 
| natural beast, broke from Venslyperken’s grasp, and rashed out of the cabin, 
followed, however, the whole length of the tower deck by the dog, who suapped 
and baye! at him till he bad eained the fore lidder. 

Once more did the corporal make bis appearance on the forecasiie, frighten - 
ed and out of breath 


| 





| The Marquess of Waterford and his brother, Lord J. Beresford, have sailed 
| for Malta in the Marquess’s Yacht. 

His Majesty has granted permission to Captain Lord John Hay to wear the 
| Grand Cross of Isabella the Catholic, which has been conferred on his Lord- 


| ship by the Queen Regent of Spain, for bis services to her Government. 

| Lord Yarborough has sold his beautiful yacht, The Falcon, to a gentieman 
a merchantin the city. His Lordship, we understand, intends to 
| build a new one; aod inthe absence of the Noble Commodore, at Cowes, the 
| Earl of Belfast, Lord Clonbrock, and the Hon. Thomas Vesey, have taken the 
lead, this season, in the club. 

The Marquess of Abercorn delayed his journey to the North, in consequence 
of the accouchement of the Marchioness, which ‘took place a few days ago at 
Brighton, to the great joy of the Noble House of Hamilon. The Duchess 
| of Bedford was with her daughter at the moment of this happy event. 

His Serene Highness the Landgrave Charles of Hesse, Field-Marshal, 
Governor of Holstein and Sleswick, died at Altona on the 17th inst., in his 92d 
year. a : 

Death of the Earl of Kerry. —This young and promising Nobleman, eldest 
son of the Marquess of Lansdowne, expired on Sunday noon, at Lansdowne 
House, after an iliness of considerable duration. His Lordship was in his 26th 
year. The disease to.which he became a martyr was @ wasting of the flesh, 
known by the technical term of atrophy, which usually reduces its victims al- 
most to skeletons before death ensues. His Lordship was married to the eldest 
daughter of Viscount Duncannon, whom he espoused only a few years ago, and 
by whom he leaves an infant daughter, His death leavesa vacancy In the re- 
presentation of the borough of Calne, Wilts. Lord Henry Petty Fitzmaurice, 
the only surviving son of the Marquess of Lansdowne, who is, we believe at- 
tached to dne of the Embassies abroad, succeeds to the title. 


LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

The long-exploded fashion of spencers has doring the last week or two, = 
partially revived in Paris. ‘These spencers have been, for the most ov ide 
of coloured poult-de-soie. They are becoming to the figure and form a p ~oged 
variety in summer costume, for even when made of velvet, a spencer wh e 
worn with dresses of the hghtest textore. We cannot venture to predict that 
this fashion will become general, but, at all events, it has at present the recom- 
inendation of decided novelty. 

The next striking novelty is the re- 
dresses. They are daily becoming more numerous and various in st ~ 
dresses are trimmed with drop fluunces of tulle, with a heading about — 
| deep, and under the heading a bouillon with a ribbon run within it. The ri a 
may be coloured, but the most elegant is a white satin ribbon with a - - = 
side. Instead of oue broad flounce there may be two narrow ones, edge owed 
headed by a cording. Three rows of bouillons, with ribbons within pee sa 
form a very pretty and fashionable trimming. For evening dress severa wate 
of narrow velvet ribbon are frequently ran at the bottom of the 21 op ae 
! trimming is employed even for dresses of gauze or crape. On bs ute Bw ner 
crimson velvet has a very pretty effect. The velvet trimming is a'so In 
on the corsages and sleeves. R 

Tight long sleeves are but seldom seen. 
aaa andere ie by adding to them three or four garniuures - oe rg Ned 
ruffles, one above the other, extending from the elbow to the s ae - qi 
lower one descends so low over the arm that the tight uncer pode - . 
seen, and a deep cuff of worked muslin or lace is usually worn 2 t ” ‘ ~ 

Long sleeves @ bouillons, that is to say, puffed, are most pues ly , ade - 
puffs are -eparated by bands, and become gradually smaller as they 
wards the wrist 

Tne newest form of sleeves which 
in the fullewing manver:—From te s! 
the sleeve is f ted almos? tight to the arm. 
tne sleeve, the lower ene descending nesrly to the elbow. 
tue wrist the sleeve has three puffs, separated by uarrow bands. 


introduction of trimmings on the skirts of 
yle. Muslin 











The only way by which they can be 


has made its appearance in Paris is made 
oulder to nearly half-way to the elbow, 
The narrow ruffles are then fixed to 
From the elbow to 
These puffs 
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diminished in size, so that the lower one, next the hand, is exceedingly small 
We have seen two dresses made with sleeves in the above style; the one was 
of white chequered muslin, the other of tartan aiik. Each were trimmed with 
two narrow flounces placed a little below the knee. Full sleeves, merely con- 
fined above the elbow, are most general for morning dress. For dresses of white 
muslin, flounces trimmed with narrow Valenciennes edging have a very pretty 
effect. 

Straw and Leghorn hats and bonnets, trimmed with'velvet, have been fashion- 
able in Paris during the whole of the summer. This bizarre fashion, which has 


maintained its ground during the summer, promises to become more general as | 


autumn advances. It is not unusual to see flowers intermingicd with these 
velvet trimmings. Green or eerise velvet are preferred to black. Pompon or 
cogues of velvet may be placed under the brim of the bonnet, or intermingled 
with the quilling of the cap, anda band of velvet on the forehead. Leghorn 
hats and bonnets, which are at present in high favour in Paris, are usually 
trimmed with white or Leghborn-coloured satin. To these trimmings may be 
added light bouquets of flowers, or white or Leghorn-coloured feathers. Drawn 
bonnets, which have so long been worn without any trimming except a bow at 
the back, are now frequently ornamented with bows and bouquets of flowers in 
front. 

The corsages of dress continue simple in form. The folds a /a verge are 
much in favour. The body is made quite tight, and the folds are put on in the 
form of a /ichu, widening at the shoulders and contracting at the waist. The 
folds in the centre of the bosom are confined by a bow of the same material as 
the dress, and, as @ general rule, it may be mentioned that the waistband must 
correspond as nearly as possible with the dress, both in colour and design. 

The hair is still worn braided on the forehead, and plaited enchewz at the back 
part of the head. Ringlet-curis, descending on each side of the face, are also 
worn. With these curls may be intermingled small sprigs of flowers, and in 
negligé bows of coloured ribbon.— Sept. 4. 


The contest for Warwick terminated on Tuesday, in the election of the Hon. 


Chas. John Canning, who obtained a majority of 30 over Mr. Hobhouse, the | 


radical candidate. 

The influx of foreigners into Paris is so great, that many of the hotels have 
been obliged to refuse guests for want of room. Between 500 and 600 passports 
are signed weekly at the British Embassy, and the same number are exhibited at 
the Louvre. 

The Ear! of Stamford and Warrington has given 100 guineas to improve the 
playground of the Leicester Collegiate Schooi. 


ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES. 


The col'ectors of relics will perhaps feel interested in the subjoined state- | 


ment of the prices paid within the last few years for various objects of historical 
curtosily 

The ivory arm chair, presented by the city of Lubeck to Gustavus Vasa, was 
sold in 1825 to the Swedish Chamberlain, M. Schmekel, for the sum of 58,000 
florins. 

The prayer book used by King Charles I, when on the scaffold, was sold in 
London, in 1825, for 100 guineas. 

The coat worn by Charles XII, at the battle of Pultawa, and which was pre- 
served by Colonel Roson who followed the King to Bender, wassold in 1825 
for the sum of 561,000 francs.—A fragment of the cuat worn by Louis XVI 
at the altar was announced in the catalogue of a sale in 1829, and would proba- 
bly have fetched a very high price, but it was withdrawn. 

The Abbe di Tersan paid a very high price fora pair of white satin shoes 
which had belonged to Louis XIV. 

A tooth of Sir Isaac Newton was sold in 1816 for the sum of £730. The 
Nobleman by whom it was puchased had it set in a ring, which he coustantly 
wears.—Apropos of teeth, it may be mentioned, that at the time when the 
bodies of Heloisa and Abelard were removed to the Petits-Augustins, an Eng- 
lish gentleman offered 100,000 francs for one of Heloisa’s teeth 

At the sale of the library of Dr. Soarman, at Stockholm, in 1820, the skull of 
Descaries so d for a considerable sum. 

Voltaire’s cane was some time ago sold in Paris for 500 francs. 

An old wig, which had belonged to Kant, the German philosopher, was sold, 
alter his death in 1804, for 200 francs. 

A waistcoat belonging to J. J. Rousseau, was sold for 950 francs, and his 
meta! watch for 500 frances. 

In 1822, Sterne’s wig was sold at a public auction in London, for 200 guineas. 


In 1825, the two pens employed in signing the treaty of Amiens were sold for | 


£500. 

The hat worn by Napoleon at the battle of Eylau, was sold in Paris in 1835, 
for 1920 francs. It was put up for sale at 500 francs, and there were thirty-two 
bidders. 

There is at Pezenas an arm-chair, which is said to have belonged to Moliére, 
and to which tradition has given the name of the Fauteuil a la Moliére. lis form 
bears evidence of its antiquity. When Moléire was living at Pezenas, he was 
accustomed every Saturday afternoon to repair to the shop of a barber, named 
Gely. This shop was the resort of all theidlers and gossips of the town. 
There politics were discussed and the histoirette of the day repeated from 
mouth to mouth. ‘The large wooden arm-chair, above alluded to, stood in one 
corner of the sop, and it was a'sort of observatory to Muliére, who, when seated 
init, attentively watched all that was passing around him. This old chair is now 
about to be sold in Paris, and will, no dvubt, soon filla place in some cullec- 
tion of curiosities. 


Downing Street, Sept. 10.—The King has been graciously pleased to nominate 
and appoint Lieutenant-General Lord Aylmer, Knight Commander of the Most 
Hon. Military Order of the Bath, to be a Knight Grand Cross of the said Order. 

Whitehall, Sept. 13.—The King has been pleased to direct letters patent to 
be passed under the Great Seal, nominating constituting, and appointing Joseph 
Phillimore, D. C. L., Mr. Henry William Tancred, Mr. Edgar ‘Taylor, the Rev. 
Dr. Rees, LL D, Mr. Joha Bowring, John Nicholl, D. C, L., Mr. Kobert Win- 
ter, Mr. Samuel Gale, Mr. Jobn Parker, Mr. Samuel March Phillipps, Mr. 
Thomas Henry Lister, an¢d-John Shoveller, LL. D., to be his Commissioners for 
inguiring into the state of registers of births, deaths, and marriages, not being 
parochial registers, in England and Wales. 

War-office, Ang. 26.—Ist Ft.; Ens. D. G. A. Darroch to be Liet. by pur. v. 
Jones, who ret; E C. Mullen, Gent., to be Ens. by pur. v. Darroch.—35th Ft; 
Ens. T. G. Harding to be Lieut. by pur. v. Peirse, who ret:; J. T. Crosbie, 
Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Harding. —65th Ft.; Lieut. M H. Warren, fromh p 
43d Regt. to be Lieut. v. Taylor, app. Paymaster to the 78:h Regt.—67th Fr.; 
Lieut. C. A. Dean, to be Capt. by pur. v Stewart, app. to 77th Regt Ens. G. 
Nicholls, to be Lt. by pur. v. Dean; H. Collette, Gent. to be Ens. by pur’ v. 
Nicholls.—77th Ft.; Brev. Maj. G Stewart, from 67:h Regt. tv be Capt. v. 


Raines, who rets.—78th Ft.;—Lieut. MG. Taylor, from 65th Regt. to be Pay- | 


master, v. Chisholm, dec.—80:h Ft.; Lieut J. Smith, to be Capt. by pur. v. 
Browne, who rets.; Ens. W. H. Bradford, to be Lieut. by pur. v Smith; C.H 
M. Kelson, Gent. to by Ens. by pur. v. Bradford —86th Ft: J. H. Thursby, 
Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Smyth, prom. in the lst West India Regt.—Ist 
W. India Regt.; Ens. J R C Smyth, from 86th Regt. to be Lieut by purv 
Hlierlihy, who ret. 

Ordnance Office, Aug. 29, 1835.—Corps of R. Engineers—Brev.-Maj. W. 
Reid, from h. p. to Capt. 

Aug. 30, 1836.—Mem.—The commission of Brev.Maj. W. Reid, as Capt. in 
the Corps of R. Engineers, is antedated to the 28th of Jan. 1829, in order to 
place him in his former situation in the Corps ; but such antedate is not to car- 
ry back pay. King’s Reg. of Chesire Yeo Cav.-Morley Troop—T. B. Cave, 
Gent. to be Lieut. v. Boyer, dee. Royal Maylor Corps of Yeo. Cav.—J. Ap 
Ellis Eyton, Gent. to be Surgeon. - ' 

War Office, Sept. 2, 1836.—1st Life Guards—Troop Corp. Maj. W. Falki- 


nerto be Reg Quartermaster, v. Maylor,dec. Sept. 2; 7th Drag. Guards— | 


¢ Lieut. W. Sandilands to be Capt. by p v. Crossley, who ret. Sept. 2; Cornet 
W. H1. Peters tobe Liewt. by p. v. Sandilands, Sept 2 ; 4th Lt. Drag —Cornet 
P. Kemp to be Lieut. by p. v. Knox, app. to the 15th Drag. Sept. 2; J R 
Coles, Gent. to be Cor. by p. v. Kemp, Sept2; 9th—F. J. Isacke, Gent. to be 
Cornet, by p. Sept. 2: 16th—Lieut. C. Sparling to be Capt. by p. v. Wakefield 
who ret. S+ pt 25 Lieut R. Knox, froin the 4th Lt. Drag to be Lieut v Sparling 
Sept 2; 1st Foot—Capt A C Skynner, from h p Unatt to ba Capt v J N In- 
gram, who ex rec the diff Sept 2; 32d--R Jones, Gent to be Ens by pv Bal- 
four, prom Sept 2; 65th—Ens J Sealey to be Lieut p v Warren, who rev Sept ; 
J W Marshall, Gent to be Ens by p vSealev, Sept 2; 99th—Sec Lieut T H 
Borgh, from the Ceylon Reg to be Ens v Hamilton, who ex Sept 2 
Rifle Reg.—EnsG L Hamilton, from the 99th, to be Sec Lieut v Burgh, who 
ex Sept 2. Unatt —Ens W. Balfour, from the 32d, to be Lieut by p Sept 2. 
Mem —Lieut W Green, h p 18th Lt Drag has been permitted to retire from 
the Service, by the saleof an Unatt Lieut he being about to settle in Canada, 
Sep: 2; His Majesty has been pleased to approve of the Ens of the 5th Foot, 
or Northumberland Fusiliers, being commissioned as Second Lieutenants. 


_— 
THE EUPHRATES EXPEDITION. 

{Though the public is acquainted with the main features of the late 
‘amentable catastrophe which has befa'ien the expedition, we are sure the fol- 
‘owing particulars will be read with no common feelings of interest. They 
are from an officer of great intelligence, to whose frieudship we are indebted for 
the relief of strong personal apprehensions. —Fd. Literary Gazeite J 

You will have had the mews of the loss of the Tigris steamer long ere this 

vacoes you. Still a little detail may not be unwelcome. 
Phe uevigation of the river was carried on in the upper and more difficolt 


Ceylon | 


| part by sending boats forward one day’s journey, whose duty it was to sound 
| and survey at the same time, always returning pilots to both steamers; but, 

from the castle of Erabar below Balis, this system was discontinued on account 
| of the great increase of facilities which the river offered to navigation. The 

Tigris, which drew one foot j2ss water than the Euphrates, used, from the time 

we started tugether, to hold precedence; while the diving asd flat boats were 
| always sent off some hours previous to our starting. Under this happy organi- 
| sation the navigation and survey of the river were both carried on at the same 
| time with greater despatch and sufficient accuracy of detail, and the towns of 
Deir, Abou, Serai, Mayerthein, were made places of friendly visitation, and 
the interesting sites of Thapsacus, Racca, Zenobia, Cercusium, and Salahivat 
were examined, and, until the 21st of May, not an incident had occurred-to throw 
| a film upon the enthusiasm which dwelt in every bosom, or over the excitement 
of a first navigation of a splendid river, passing through a country so jittle 
known. 

On the day above mentioned the two steamers had left a wood station near 
Saiabiyat early in the morning, and proceeded in the usual order of succession 
down the river. Near mid-day the Euphrates approached the Tigris, where the 
| commander of the expedition had, for the time being, taken up his abode to 
| announce that her supply of wood was nearly exhausted. A few minutes after- 

wards some wood was observed piled upon the river’s banks in the nighbour- 
, hood of an Arab village, and the steamers were brought round to try and make a 
| purchase. This was accordingly effected; the Arabs were found willing ; and 
in the interim of shipping the wood the crew had their dinners. It was about 
two o'clock when we again started in our course, the Tigris as usval leading 
the way. We had scarcely attained the second reach from our wood station— 
the cliffs and ruined castles of Cersate and Esra were before »s—when a dense 
black cloud was observed moving across the desert from the west-north-west 
and advancing in the teeth of the wind; as it approached it was found to con- 
sist in its base of huge lurid brown and red-coloured nvasses of dust, which suc- 
ceeded one another rapidly, breasting the wind in their onward progress and 
| rising to a great height. : 
The Tigris made signals to bring to; and, taking advantage of a bank to the 
| left, brought her head around. All was thencalm. ‘The Euphrates followed in 
| her wake, and also brought her head round-tu the current, and approached the 
| bank immediately bebind the Tigris. At this moment tke storm came down 
| upon us, a dust and flower-impregnated hurricane. Both vessels were thrown 
against the bank with violence, the Euphrates at a more acute angle than the 
! Tigris. In a moment her anchor was overboard, and all hands at the chain 
{eable. The Tigris was less fortunate ; the same gust taking her in the stern, 
threw the head outwards ; one man alone had time to get ashore, when she hur- 
ried past, during the very thickest of the storm. ‘The wind blew wijh a velo- 
city which threatened destruction to every thing; the rain fell in torrents, the 
atmosphere was dark as midnight; and the mver foamed with the fury of the 
| tempest. About 800 yards below, she made another attempt to bring her head 
to the wind, but she took in water forward, and already began to sink at the 
| bows. ‘The helm was hard up; still she could not be brought to answer the 
| call. The crew had been forced by the encroaching waters to the aft deck. 
Lieutenant Lynch reported her sinking; still nobody thought of quitting her. 
It was momentarily expected that she would ground and all hands would be 
| saved ; but the water continued to gain upon them, and officers and men were 
nearly up to their waist before they left the steamer, at a time when the storm 
was so dark that the river's bank, scarcely forty yards off, could not be distin- 
} guished. Much loss of life ensued from so many people leaving the vessel at 
| the same time; those who could not swim, or had got entangled, endeavouring 
| to obtain assistance by laying hold of the more active swimmers. It pleased 
Providence thata few out of the number of gallant beings wrecked on that day 
should reach the land, ahd among them our spirited commander, Colonel Ches- 
ney ; with him, also, and much exhausted, came Lieutenant Lynch, Mr. Eden, 

N., Mr. Thomson, and Dr. Austin Staunton, and a few others. Among the 
| lost were Lieutenant Cockburn, R A., a truly amiable and excellent young man; 
Captain Lynch, of the Indian army ; Mr. Yneof Saader, the interpreter ; Cor- 
poral Clark; Mr. Struthers, engineer; four gunnners of the Royal Artillery ; 
one private of the Royal Sappers and Miners; five seamen, and five natives—in 
all twenty persons. 

An accident of this kind gave an opportunity for the display of much of that 
steadiness of coaduct, which is almost a national characteristic. ‘There was no 
anxious hurry ; no precipitate acts, loud exclamations, or unnerved desponden- 
cy. Every little act of duty was performed with alacrity and cheerfulness ; 
and there was, throughout, that self-possession and intrepidity manifested, which 
takes away even from the horror of death. 

An Almighty power, dispenser of all good and all evil, was not forgotten. 
The life of so many of our companions had been taken away in a far-off land, 
on a Saturday. On the next day, Maltese, and even some Mussulmans, assem- 
bled at Divine service, when that beautiful and cheering portion of the Epistle 
of St. Paul tothe Corinthians, which has been introduced into our burial ser- 
vice, was read by Captain Estcourt. The nextday, having descended the river 
| lower down, we were enabled to pay the last attentions to Mr. Saader ; and, in 
| the evening, the body of Moore floated upto the steamer. It was the same 
' thing at Anara; and this almost momentary renewal of these melancholy scenes 
| placed our commander, who has always risen in energy with every great difficul- 
ty, under most trying circumstances, which have, indeed, occasioned no small 
portion of regret to us all. 

It will be observed, that this disastrous accident has no more reference to the 
question of the navigation of the Euphrates than the loss of a steamer in the 
Long Reach of Gravesend would have with the navigability of the Thames. 
The existence of hurricanes in the Desert has been known since the days o! Xe- 
nophon ; but, certainly, although Colonel Chesney was once before upset ina 
small boat, the extent of their power was not anticipated. Itis to be remark- 
ed, that the oldest inhabitant on the banks did not remember one of so violenta 
character; and itis the same at the tuwn of Annah. 

With the exception of this event, the navigation of the Euphrates had com- 
menced under the best auspices, and was going on must favourably. Deposits 
of lignite coal have been ascertained; wood abounds onthe banks; nothing is 
wanted to propel the vessel which the country does not furnish at the most 
trifling expense. The Arabs have been courteous, civil, and well-intentioned, 
elthough not to be trusted by solitary travellers. The officers and crew here 
enjoy a degree of uninterrupted health, which was previously unknown among 
‘as; and the warmest feeling of friendship cemented the little band. 








— 
THE LATE ASCENT OF THE DUKE OF BRUNSWICK AND MRS. 


| GRAHAM.—MELANCHOLY ACCIDENT’ TO THE LATTER, AND LOSS OF THE BALLOON. 
In consequence of the announcement in the bills that Mrs Graham would re- 
turn to the Flora Gardens after her descent on Tuesday evening, a considerable 
number of persons remained there until a late hour awaiting her arrival, which 
not having taken place at 12 o'clock, great fears were entertained for the safety 
of the intrepid aerouauts, which we regret to state have proved too true as far 
as concerns Mrs Graham, the !ady having sustained severe injuries in her 
descent, which took place in the neighbourhood of Brentwood, Essex, about 
5 o'clock. 
Without entering into the numerous reports afloat respecting the unfortnnate 
| accident, we proceed to give the following copy of a letter addressed by the 
Duke of Brunswick to Captain Currie (with which we have been kindly 
favoured by that gentleman), whicn contains the only authentic particulars 
known :— 





* Cohverse Farm, near Bentwood, 
“Qou'clock pm Aug. 22. 

** My dear Captain,—Uncertain whether you have or not followed our balloon 
with Mr. Graham, as you intended, I address these lines to your house, contain- 
ing an exact account of what has happened. 

* After ascending a considerable height. it appeared to me as if the balloon 
suddenly became motionless, neither ascending nor descending, and on my in- 
| quiting the reason of Mrs. Graham, she replied, that when she ascended with a 
| person who had never before been with a ballvon, she did not lke going tov 
| high for fear the effeét would be disagreeable tothem. I answered her, that | 
| felt no unpleasant effect whatsoever from the altitude we had attained, and that 
| I wished to get out of sight of the earth altogether. Mrs. Graham upon this 
| threw out a considerable quantity of ballast, and we then asceniJed to so high a 

point as completely to lose sight of terra firma ; for although | kept my telescupe 
| constantly to my eye, I could perceive no trace of it. I then remarked to Mrs. 
| Graham, that the position in which we then were was much more agreeable to 


me than when tha earth was visible, the car having the appearance of floating on 
the clouds, similar'to a vesse! on the sea. Mrs. Graham at that moment drew 
my attention to a most beautiful appearance in the clouds. which by the refrac- 
| tion of the sun's rays gave a perfect reflection of the balloon and the car, with 
ourselves, adding, that such a phenomenon was most extraordinary, and very 
| seldom witnessed. Much to my disappointment, we soon regained sight of the 
| earth, when I again expressed a desire to ascend higher ; but Mrs. Graham said 
| she was afraid we had not sufficient ascending power to du so that day. She 
then discharged some ballast trom the safety-bag, but rather declined to accede 
to my request to discharge all its contents, which rendered its effects very slight, 
| as we remained nearly in equilibrium. Mrs. Graham, at my request, then ex- 
| plained to me the management of the valve of the balloon. Shortly afterwards, I 
asked her if my rising on my seat to take off my great coat would disturb the 
balance of the car, and upon her assuring me it would nut, I did so, feeling it 
very warm 
“From that moment, in my opinion, we commenced onr descent, although 
Mrs. Graham thought the contrary, but she was convinced of her error by paper 
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being thrown out. At this period Mrs. Graham asked me if I did not feel co 
siderable pain in my ears, and upon my assuring her of the contrary, she said I 
was possessed of very strongnerves. I, however, soon experienced it to a ver 
severe degree. y 

‘The balloon at this moment commenced twirling round like atop, 
tinued descent, when Mrs. Graham asked me if it was disagreeable 
was occasioned by our having entered a different current of air. I replied that [ 
did not much admire it, but that I felt no giddiness from it. Mrs. Graham then 
threw out the grapple on one side, and the safety-bag on the other, the Tope of 
which latter was so short that it kept dangling about half a yard below the car 
a circumstance which appeared much to dissatisfy her. She then asked whether 
it would make me giddy to look down from the car and observe what the gtapp- 
ling iron was doing. I immediately did so, and replied it had no effect upon me 
She next inquired if I remembered her informing me the balloon could be con- 
verted into a parachute, and requested me to observe it was then in that State 
I then saw her mount upon her seat and lay hold of the ropes which fastened 
the car to the balloon. She desired me to do the same, observing we were 
coming down rather faster than she wished. I followed her advice, although de- 
liberately observing that we were at eo great a distance fromthe earth thatI could 
not yet distinguish one object from another, but I had scarcely put myself in 
the position required when [I felt the car strike with the utmost violence on the 
ground and overtusn, the balloon itself touching the earth, and dragging us 
about 30 yards, until it rose again. By the violence of the shock I was thrown 
headforemost out of the car at the height of about 18 feet, but I contrived to 
fall upon my hands, and escape uninjured. Having gained my feet, I had the 
great grief of seeing Mrs Graham fall from the car froma much higher dis- 
tance than I had fallen; and from the apparently lifeless manner in which she lay 
I was at first fearful she was killed. 1 immediately proceeded to her, and found 
she had fallen on her head, and was quite insensible. Mr. Amor, the farmer on 
whose grounds we had fallen, with a number of his people, soon came to my 
assistance, when the unfortunate lady was conveyed to the residence of that 
gentleman, Converse Farm, in the pasish of Diddinghurst, near the town of 
Brentwood, Essex, where she still remains. I instantly desired medical assis- 
tance might be sent for, and she was soon attended upon by Mr. Barlow, a 
surgeon of the neighbourhood, whose opinion at this moment is that there is a 
serious concussion of the brain, and injury within the abdomen, but, notwith- 
standing her great danger, be does not despair of her life. Since about 5 
o’cluck, when the fall took’ place, until now I have been staying beside her, and 
itis only within half an hour that she appears commencing the recovery of her 
senses. I wish you would inform Mr. Graham from me how distressed I am at 
what has happened, and should he not have heard of the accident, I must beg 
of you to prepare him by degrees for this sorrowful event. 

‘The balloon, with my great-coat, hat, telescope, &c., is gone I know not 
where; I saw it rise to a great height after Mrs. Graham had fallen from 
the car. 


in its con. 
’ saying it 


‘‘ Receive, my dear Captain, the assurance of my regard, &c. 
* Duke of BRUNSWICK. 
“Captain Currie, Cambridge-terrace.” 
——— 


THE SPANISH REVOLUTION. 


The Queen has been forced by the guards to acknowledge the Constitution 
of 1812 Calatrava, formerly President of the Supreme Council of Spain and 
the Indies, bas been appointed President of the Covudcil, with instructions to 
form a new constitutional Ministry. General Quesada, Marquess de Moncajo, 
bas been murdered in the streets, and his body literally torn to pieces and car- 
ried in fragments about the streets. 

The description of the proceedings at St. Ildefonso on the night of the 14th, 
by the correspondent of the Morning Chronicle, will be read with painfu! in- 
terest by those who know how happy and tranquil Spain might have been at 
this moment if it had not been victimized by foreign interference. 

** San Ildefonso, Aug. 15 and 16.—On the 13th inst , according to the agree- 
ment with the Queen on the previous night, the troops formed, and with much 
military pomp, placed the inscription of * Viva Isabel II. y la Constitucion’ in 
the Plaza) The ceremony was presided over by Senor San Roman and his 
staff; the officers joined their men, and assisted at the proceeding at the re- 
quest of the Queen Regent. The troops consisted of about 200 Royal Guards, 
160 Provincial Guards, 70 Grenadiers a cheval ; the Guardias de Cuerpo, about 
80 men, and the Salvaguardias, 17, all on horseback, with a couple of files of 
the National Guard of the place. Three vivas were given, and given with 
equal fervour—Viva la Reyna Isabel I] —Viva la Constitucion— Viva la Reyna 
Gobenadora ! 

‘On the 14th the Minister of War, Mendez Vigo arrived. After seeing the 
Queen he summoned some of the serjeants and told them that it was necessary 
that the Queen should go to Madrid that evening, and that of course they would 
make no objection, and would accompany her The serjeants, &c. (I am told) 
did not dissent, and left the Minister of War; he imagined he had suceeeded, 
and requested the English Minister, and the French special diplomatique agent, 
M. Bois le Com'e, in the illness of M. de Rayneval. the French Ambassador, to 
accompany her Majesty to Madrid, at five o'clock in the afternoon. 

“The serjeants, &c., however, had no sooner left the presence of Mendez 
Vigo than the sentinels in every direction were doubled: every avenue about 
the palace and gardens were guarded, and the gates were closed; no one, of 
whatever class or rank, being permitted to pass except common soldiers In 
the interior of the palace a guard was placed over the Alcoba of her Majesty 
the Queen Isabel II , relieved every hour, every fresh sentinel ascertaining that 
she was actually in the apartment. ; 

** The confidence of the morning was changed into distrust and alarm. The 
letters from Madrid had been all delivered without difficulty, and now no com- 
munication of any kind was admitted from Madrid—the result of Mendez Vigo’s 
indiscreet address tu the serjeants, a measure which he took in direct opposition 
'o the Queen's opinion. Her Majesty told him what she felt certain would be 
the resuit: he persisted, and immediately converted the whole Siéza into a close 
prison. All this time no chief showed himself—the soldiery appeared nothing 
but a disorderly rabble acting without bead. 

‘Mendez Vigo was accompanied by the Commandant Villalonga of the 4th 
Regiment—that is the revolied regiment of the Guard—an officer who had 
strenuously fought with this regiment through the war, and whose bravery and 
frankness bad made him popular with his regiment. He went to their quarters, 
and was received with enthusiasm by the men. He made them a speech, and, 
reprehending their conduct, proposed that they should return with him to Mad- 
rid. They shouted unanimously they would go with their brave commander to 
the end of the werld. He had not left them half an hour before he was told 
that they had altered their minds, and that no one would move—they had seem 
their instructors. 

“ About two this day Mendez Vigo called together a crowd of soldiers out of 
the gates and harangued them, giving them his word of honour that what had 
been promised should be faithfully observed ; that he had often led them in the 
field—that he was never known to deceive them, &c &c.. if they would only 
permit the Queen to depart. ‘No, no!’ was the universal cry ; and ashe talked 
on they began to leave him. Seeing there was nothing to be done, he returned 
within the gates, whereupon they set up successive shouts of * Viva Mina!— 
Vira Espartero! Muera Quesada!—Viva San Roman” 

“Immediately on the return of Mendez Vigo to the Palace, a council was 
held, at which Mr. Villiers and M. Bois le Comte attended. As a result of his 
consultation, Mendez Vigo came out, and again addressed a crowd of soldiers, 
and offered, as a guarantee, that the government would carry into effect the 
promises of the Queen, the word of honour of the foreign ministers of Eng- 
land aud France. The ‘No, no!’ was repeated. He then asked what they 
wanted—if they had not get what they desired? Yes—but they were not sure 
that they should not be deceived ; and for a guarantee they required, Ist, tbat the 
arms of the National Guard of Madrid should be returned to them ; the 2d, they 
should come to'San Ildefonso, or, at least, meet them half way, and enter the 
capital with them in triumph; and, 3d, that the Minister should be immediately 
changed. ‘ J 
“In the course of the night the soldiers chose a deputation of serjeants, of 
whom Garcia, the chief of the revolt, wasone. These terms were in a great 
measure agreed to, and Calatrava was appointed Minister of State ; Ferrer, of 
Finance; Gil da la Cuadra, of the Interior; Seoane, Captain-General ; Rodil, 
in the place of San Roman, Inspector-General of Provincials ; and Ulloa, Minis- 
ter of Marine. 

“ Before, however, this had been settled, Mendez Vigo had attempted to re- 
turn. About six e’clock he arrived at the gate in his carriage ; he was stopped ; 
he attempted to persuade them to let him go on. He was not only prevented 
but insulted, called Pastelero, made to get down out of his carriage, and walk a 
prisoner like all the rest of us. ; 

« After the articles of agreement had been signed by the Queen and the serjeants 
in the night, Mendez Vigo again set out for Madrid to carry the decrees into exe- 
cution. He was starting with the deputation of seryeants. At the gate, how- 
ever, he was refused exit as well as the deputation. The soldiers about the 
gate said they were betrayed, and that the Ministers should not go and that they 
would go and tell the Queen so. The Minister of War, the deputation, ser- 
jeants, and about 20 soldiers, the greater part not exactly ina fit state to visit 
Royalty, went up to the palace and entered the Queen's apartment. Their 
spokesman waza musician of the Provincial Guard. He said, ‘ We won'tlet 
the Minister of War go till the decrees are put into etecution at Madrid.’ The 
Queen replied that the Minister of War was going for that very purpose. She 


said, ‘ Have you no confidence in your own deputation, who are going with 








him to see it done?’ * When did Levee 


Answer: No; you are deceiving us. 
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deceive you T” asked her Majesty. ‘ Can any one say that he ever hearda 
word from my mouth that Idid not fulfil Whereupon one of the soldiers 
came forward. He said, * Yes you deceived me. I was at Mendigorra, and 
was promised & cross,’ ‘That,’ said her Majesty must have been the fault or 
mistake of my generals ; for I did not know that that promise had not been 
fulfilled in every case, as it certainly has in nearly, if not all.” Here the mv- 
sician interposed, saying, ‘Your Majesty, it is no use talking; let us see the 
decrees.’ ‘The decrees were all formally sealed and packed up. Her Majesty 
said, * Vigo, read them the decrees, since they have no cuntidence in what 
their own chiefs, chosen by themselves, have agred to, and are satisfied with.’ 
Hereupon the leader, Serjeant Garcia, began exclaiming, ‘ Yes, your Majesty, 
it is time to tell it; it was I who made this revolution ; | planned and executed 
it; it was I who commanded everything, and now these scoundrels distrust me ; 
this is the payment I get,’ and he burst into tears and threw himself into a 
chair. The General was obliged to open and read the decrees—at the end of 
each the whole party intimated their consent in the best manner they could at 
the time. ‘Now,’ said one of them, ‘let us see—but the General shan’t go ;’ 
and all the rest agreed with him. ‘ But in what way are the decrees to be put 
into execution? If you goto Madrid with the decrees, who will telieve you! 
It is absolutely necessary that a minister should carry them.’ ‘The General 
shan’t go.’ ‘Then in what way will you have the orders executed?’ ‘In 
some other way.’ The difficulty was, however, at length got over—they made 
a change in their deputation. I believe the musician was added to it. ‘ And 
now,’ said one of the soldiers, ‘all we have to do is to kiss your Majesty’s 
hand ;’ and her Majesty graciously presented her hand, which was gallantly 
seated, one of the party making a long harangue, holding her Majesty’s hand 
the while, about the blood he said he had spilt for her husband and her daughter. 

« This night all letters put into the parte (the particular box devoted to royal 
and official letters) were taken and read by Serjeant Garcia, so were all those 
that arrived from Madrid the next morning, the 16th (Monday). The letters 
were read in a room of the barracks of the Body Guards; all were present that 
could cram themselves into the room. The Serjeant was assisted in his 
task by Body Guards and others, each opening the letters he pleased, and read- 
ing the contents aloud, some of the letters being received with shouts o/ laughter, 














: ewspaper stamp duty from 3 1-2 pence to a penny, 
went into effect on the 15th, by which the papers are afforded at a reduced 
price. The Times is very severe on Mr. Spring Rice on that subject. It says, 

we are still allowed to give, as our readers wiil agree we have always given 
enough for our money. No thanks to Mr. Rice for that; and we think we can- 
not better celebrate the commencement of the new era than by formally putting 
on record a history of the shuffling conduct which has been pursued in regard to 
this measure by that Filch of the Thimble-Rigger’s Opera.” 

Sir Robert Peel and lady had left London for the continent. 

A statue is about to be erected in honour of the Duke of Wellington, on the 
Surrey side of the London bridge. 

Mr. O’Loghlen has accepted the office of Junior Baron of the Exchequer. It 
is said that Mr. Richards is to be the Attorney General, and opinion is divided, 
as to that of Solicitor, between Messrs. Woulfe and Sheil. The elevation of 
Mr. O'Loghlen, will create a vacancy in the representation of Dungarvan. 

The London Court of Directors of the National Bank of Ireland have elect- 
ed Mr. O'Connell Governor of the bank. 

Captain Neile Sinclair, of his Majesty’s 55th regiment, while on the road 
from Bellary to Madras, to take his trial by court-martial for certain charges, 
hung himself in an out-house with his silk handkerchief. He was the senior 
captain of the regiment. 

Edward D. Bennett, Esq. Secretary of the London Zoological Society, died 
recently in that city. He was only about 36 years of age, but was neverthe- 
less, one of the most learned men of the age. Wm. Yarnell, Esq. has been 
temporarily appointed Secretary in his place. 





The reduction of the » 


—>— 
THE BANK CF ENGLAND. 
ae (From the Times.) 

Much inquiry has been made to-day in the City respecting the impression made 
on the trading interests of Liverpool and Manchester, by the recent rejection of 
their first-rate bills by the Bank of England, for the ascertaining of which a suf- 
ficient time has now elapsed. Most of the letters from thence touch more or 
‘less on the subject, but the annexed extract from one of them is chosen as best 
describing the feel:ng that exists there, and it is worthy of attention also as 





especially one to the Queen from the mother of Munoz, and another to the 
Master of the Horse, about the medical treatment pursued by the groom to a 
sick mare. 

“This morning the Serjeant kept his word as to the diplomatic despatches, 
so far as to send to the house of the English Minister a great part of the corres- 
pondence, but ina most disgraceful condition; the covers were turn off a great 
many of the letters, and the public despatches were altogether missing.” 

It was in the course of this day Quesada was butchered, with many other 
victims in Madrid. It should also be observed, that Quesada was the fifth Capt 
General murdered since the publication of the Estatuto Real. 

When the news of the Queen's acceptance of the Constitution reached Paris, 
General Alava, who was directed to swear to it himself, and cause it to be sworn 


to, by all Spaniards in that city, refused doing either, and resigned his Embassy. | 


His Secretariesof Legation, M.M Allion, Campuzano, and Armada, have done 
the same. 
— 


LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 

London, Sept. 10 —The result of Louis Philip’s new feats in Cabinet-making 
was announced Officially in the Moniteur of Wednesday. 

Count Mole is to be President of the Council and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

M Persil Minister of Justice and Public Worship, and Keeper of the Seals. 

Admiral de Rosamel Minister of Marine. 

M. de Gasparin Minister of the Interior. 

M. Guizot Minister of Public Instruction. 

M. Duchatel Minister of Finance. 

The office of Minister of War will be offered to Soult, and its duties in the 
meanwhile will be performed by Admiral de Rosamel. Duchatel is to act as 
Minister of Commerce until that appointment is filled up. Count Montalivet, 
whom the King would gladly have retained, but whom Guizot objected to, is 
appointed Intendant-General of the Civil List, in the room of Baron Fain, re- 
moved to the Chief Secretaryship of the King’s Cabinet. Count d'Argout re- 
assumes the post of Governor of the Bank of France; Baron Davillier, who 
was never more than a provisional holder of that office, being made Honorary 
Governor. Gisquet is to leave the Prefecture of the Police, but his successor 
is not named. 

Paris, Sept. 12.—The new Ministry is not yet completed. Marshal Soult is 
very generally said to have declined the War Office, which, it is now rumoured, 
is to be given to General de Caux, who held it at one time under the late Go- 
vyernment. 


It is likewise said that the Ambassador appointed two days ago to succeed 


ihe late M. de Rayneval at Madrid, is the Duke de Coigny, whose sister was | 


General Sebastiani’s first wife, and who has married an English lady. I have 
my doubts as to the appointment, for the Duke has little to recommend his ser- 
vices in a station which requires sagacity and talent beyond devotedness to the 
Revolution of July, or rather to the King of its creation. It appears pretty 
certain that the Doctrinaires will not receive Count Almodovar. 

We continue apparently very quiet; yet on Saturday, and last night, very 
considerable precautions are stated to have been adopted denoting the apprehen- 
sion of some Republican attempt. 


Spain.—The intelligence from Madrid is to the 5th of September. The 


hinting at the sort of remedy likely to be set np for such grievances :— 
** Liverpool, Sept 6, 1836. 
“The conduct of the Directors of the Bank of England at the present mo- 
ment is necessarily the subject of much discussion here. The remark is fairly 
made, that the public do not know all that the Bank Directors know, which is 
very true; but still the feeling will and must prevail, that the currency of the 
country 1s a great deal too much under the control of a particular set of indi- 
viduals. Out of this feeling grows the impression, that sooner or later some 
power must he brought forward, or will by circumstances he forced forward, 
capable of rendering the commercial community less dependent upon the Bank 
of England than it now is. Perhaps this power is already rising up in the joint- 
stock banks. Although the deputation which recently went to London from 
the Bank of Liverpool has maintained a becoming reserve on its interview with 
the Directors of the Bank ef England, it is very well understood that they took 
pretty independent ground; that they urged upon the Bank that the sending an 
order to the branch bank here not to discount the acceptances of certain houses, 
without any regard to the endorsements on such bills, was not paying a be-. 
| coming respect to snch an establishment as that of the Bank of Liverpool. 
Immediately on the return of the deputation, the Bank of Liverpool made 
| known that they were ready to discount all the acceptances offered to them of 
the houses in question. We have now in this town and in Manchester 14 joint- 
stuck banks, whose money capital amounts to about £5,200,000. This 
isnota small sum. The responsibility which they conjointly offer in other 
respects cannot, in the lowest view of it, be taken at less than £20,000,000 
more. Prices of manufactures at Manchester are rather looking down. The 
| purchases for export are diminishing. 
From the Spectator. 
The state of the money-market, of the exchanges, and of the export and im- 
port trade of the country, and other matters connected therewith, have been dis- 
cussed during the week by the Morning Chronicle, the Courier, and the Globe : 
the decrease of the stock of bullion, and a resolution of the Bank raising the 
rate of discount to 5 per cent. having drawn attention to these subjects. We 
cannot say that any original truths have been elicited by the controversy, or that 
old matter has been placed in a novel and more attractive form by our contem- 
| poraries. The established doctrines in regard to the causes of the influx and 
efflux of bullion have not been shaken; and the efficacy uf the usual means for 
| preventing a drain of the precious metals seems to have been proved by the fact 
| mentioned in the Courier of last night, that since the raising of the rate of dis- 
| count at the bank, and the consequent curtailment of discounts, the demand for 
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his authority ; and Louis Philippe, although at no secure from secret assas- 
sination, need not fear the fidelity of his troops under such a Minister. 

All the recent accounts from Paris intimate the existence of extensive con- 
spiracies, many of which, it is affirmed, exist in some of the regiments, It is 





doubtful if these reports be not exaggerated. Some affect t believe that they 


are created by the agents of the Police for the purpose of effect. We do not 

know how far this may be true, but it is certain that the public mind was much 

agitated, and that the Government were constantly adopting measures of safety 

and precaution. 

Every account from Spain indicates, that the fate which we have so often. 
prophesied would attend that unhappy country, is approaching with hasty strides. 

The murder of General Quesada, and the outrages offered to the Queen on com- 
pelling her to accept the constitution of 1812 bear so close an analogy to the 
proceedings in Paris at the outset of the French revolution, that no man can 
doubt their identity, or that effects 20 similar do not spring frum congenial 
causes. The truth is, that the great revolutionary caldron is in action and ter- 
rific will be the consequences. Spain must pass a terrib'e ordeal. At the last 
accounts Don Carlos still maintained himself, and will, we doubt noi, hold pos- 
session of the Biscayan provinces, where the mountainous passes and impene- 
trable fastnesses will enable him to resist the fury of his foes. From this safe 
retreat he may look down and behold the blood and carnage that is desolating 
the other parts of the kingdom. In another column will be found a detail of 
the transactions which took place during the night on which the Queen Regent 
was compelled to adopt the Constitution. 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 

The money market, and not fess so the public mind, has been agitated in 

England in consequence of the Bank having refused to discount the notes and 

acceptances of certain houses known to be engaged in the American trade. 

This step, so unusual and so pointed, could not fail to attract the attertion of 
the mercantile community, and we accordingly find that the Times and such 

papers as take cognizance of the monetary operations of the country, bave 
been active in discussing the subject. By a majority of these, and by the pub- 

lic generally, the Bank has been censured and charged with illiberality. The 
conduct of the Bank, we think, has in some respects been injudicious but the 
want of liberality is not so apparent. It is no doubt a fact that many persons 

of great experience in England, apprehend that a dangerous crisis is about to 
take place, similar to that which was experienced in 1824-5, and consequently 

fail not to give the necessary warnings. This led the Bank to curtail its 
discounts and to discountenance, as far as possible, speculative transactions. 
The great demand for money too, induced the institution to charge a higher rate 
of interest, viz., five per cent. instead 4 12, upon discounts. These steps, it 
was urged, would tend to check speculation, by rendering the acquisition of 
funds more difficult, and warn the thoughtless adventurers of the supposed ap- 
proaching storm. 

The large exportation of Specie to the United States, it was thought, hada 
rapid tendency to precipitate the crisis—and as this abstraction of the vital prin- 
ciple of all business operations, was, in a great measure, fer the purpose, as was 
supposed, of setting up Joint Stock operations and land speculations in this 
conntry, it was deemed proper to make a stand at once, and it was done accord- 
ingly. In rejecting the paper presented, that offered from the most wealthy 
houses was selected ; this, the friends of the Bank say, was done, not witha 
view of impeaching the integrity or solvency of the houses, but for the exact 
reverse. If, say they, the Bank had rejected the paper offered by houses less 
known, it would have been an injury to those houses and the American trade 
generally, but by selecting the most affluent firms, of whose solvency there 
could be no question, it was apparent that the Bank was acting upon a given prin- 
ciple, and not from personal, party, or national feeling. 

It is, we think clear, from what we have stated, that the Bank of England 
wished to produce a moral impression upon the mercantile community, rather 
than to exercise any arbitrary or undue influence on the monetary business of 
the kingdom. ‘Our object,’ say the Directors,“ is two fold—first, to check 





bullion has been materially diminished. Of course the caution of the Bank 
operates far beyond its immediate sphere, by inducing reluctance in capitalists 
generally tu speculate; and it is probable that the warning given in so many 
ways, for some time past, of an approaching commercial crisis, may have the 
effect, not, perhaps, of altogether warding it off, but of mitigating the symptoms. 
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PARLIAMENT OF LOWER CANADA. 
Quebec, Oct. 3. 
| The following was the reply of his Excellency to the Address of the House, 
published in our last :— 
The House of Assembly, this day at one o’clock presented their address 
to the Governor in Chief, to which his Excellency returned the following 
answer : 


Christinos under Lopez were defeated by Gomez, near Guadalaxara, on the 30th | Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly, 

August, with a severe loss of killed and wounded, and Lopez himself was taken | For the portions of this address which are directed to me personally, I cannot 
prisoner. ‘The two battalions which revolted at San Ildefonsa, and compelled but thank you. At the same time my sense of public duty and the warm inte- 
the Queen to proclaim the Constitution, are said to have been almost totally | rests | take in the welfare of the province, compel me frankly to express to you 
destroyed in this engagement. Lopez ascribed his defeat to the insubordina- | my deep regret at the conclusiun you have cume to. 

tion of his troops, who compelled him to fight against his own judgment, as he} ‘The determinatiun you express never to resume your functions under the 
wished to delay the attack until he could receive the reinforcements which had | existing constitution, virtually deprives the country of a domestic legislature and 
set out from Madrid under General Rodil. After his success, Gomez made a | places it in a situation in which the greatest embarrassments must be felt, until 
rapid march to Arganda, only five leagues from Madrid, closely pursued by Ro- | a remedy can be applied by the supreme authority of the empire. 

dil and Alaix, one of Espartero’s generals. The latter overtook the rear guard 
of Gomez, and captured some cannon taken from Lopez. 

General Espeleta had gone to France. 

El Serrador, commander of another flying party of Carlists, was also ad- | 
vancing upon Madrid. Strong suspicions were entertained of Oraa, commander 
of the North during the illness of Espartero, and it is even said that a corres- This day, at three o'clock, his Excellency the Governor in Chief came down 
pondence has been intercepted between him and Don Carlos. in state to the Legisiative Council Chamber, and was pleased to close the Ses- 

The Christinos and General Evans were preparing to attack Estella, which | sion with the following Speech :-— 
has been for some time in possession of the Carlists. ——— of the Legislative Council, 

Don Carlos has issued a decree, solemuly placing himself, his army, and the - Fentlemen of the House of Assembly, , 

: Virgin M | There being no longer any prospect of a good result from the Message which 
kingdom, under the special protection of the Virgin Mary. Le ‘ ‘ : ‘ 
. j ii ius be could for by the commands of our Most Gracious Sovereign, I communicated, a few days 

Senor Isturitz travelled to Lisbon in ¢ mons, ee ee . | ago, to the House of Assembly, I hasten to put an end to this Session, and to 
an Englishman, under the name of Arthur Simpson. He was received with anakda' tek Ah diese bn ene bien 

sh atte foward de Walden, the British Minister at Lisbon, eg y : 
—_ — by Lord Howarc fA : t board the British steam- | The ubject of convohing the present Parliament was to make a renewed ef- 
por ig for Falmouth on the 29th of August, on board the | fort on the part of his Majesty, to restore some interval of repose to his Cana- 
— dian people. I lament, however, that instead of awaiting the developement of 

A voluminous correspondence has taken place between Lord seach a those measures which are in preparation, but which, to be effectual must me 
and Mr. J. S. Buckingham, M.P. originating ay per 4 y feat bs aytenenne : matured with time and attention, a more hasty decision continues to be insisted 
the latter upon the conduct of ministers and Lord oo —— a. oer oe upon ; and the Province is even threatened with the abandonment, by one 
relative to certain claims upon the East India Compéay, set Gp by Bir. Ducking- Branch of the Legislature, of the duties confided to it by the Constitution. 
ham. A duel was frequently hinted at in the course of the correspondence, but 


: Without dwelling on this inauspicious project, I will merely observe that, if it 
both gentlemen finally came to the conclusion that they would fight out their be persisted in, the number of temporaty Acte in Lower Canede, ond the im- 
battle on the floor of the House of Commons. 


| portaice of some, which are not long hence tu expire, must give pecuiiar ef- 
John Pond, Esq. the eminent astronomer, died on the 7th of September. He | fect in this Province to a decision, which in no country endowed with powers 
had held the important and useful office of Astronomer Royal tor twenty-five of domestic Legislation, could be otherwise than a severe privation and source 
Fears. of public suffering. 
The King is said to have ordered the removal of a bust of the Duke of Bedford, | Gentlemen, y 
from the gallery in Windsor Castle, on learning that his grace had subscribed to In taking leave of you, I will only express the hope J am unwilling to forego, 
the O'Connell tribute. : that however the political embarrassments of the country may appear to multiply 
Messrs. Stephenson & Co. of Newcastle, are constructing a locomotive | , round us, the interent elements of prosperity and contentment which it con- 
engine for the emperor of Russia, the speed of which is warranted to be 40 tains may triumph over all adventitious causes of difficulty. ' 
miles an hour. The rail-way is six feet wide, and the wheels of the locomotive —+ 
are six feet in diameter. | 
A ship with 340 emigrants from the Isle of Skye, and otber parts of the Scat- 
tish Highlands, sailed from Greenock about the first of September, for St Johns, 
New Brunswick. 
Mendoza, once celebrated as a pugilist, died lately ; he was nearly 74 


Gentlemen, 
Your address shall be transmitted to England with the least possible delay. 
Castle of St. Lewis, Quebec, 3d October, 1836. 
PROROGATION. 
Legislative Council Chainber, Quebec, 4th October, 1836. 





Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, “3. 8 yer cent. prem, 








TENS ALBION. 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1836. 


years old. ; — : = ———— 

The Ex-Queen of Naples, widow of King Murat, (Pauline Bonaparte, sister | By the arrival of the packets uf the Ist, 8th, and 16th of September, from 
oe a at Toulon ‘ed the A en lameanal Sree Liverpool, we are in possession of our regular files from the British metropolis 
hat family whohas been permitted to enter Franc . to the 15th ult 

Tha 4 Ss : it | . . : : 

The London money market was in a very bad state. Such was its scarcity The French Cabinet is in part re-organized, but not entirely completed. 


that stocks had experienced a very sensible diminution, aa well as every species : 
of merchandize on could be aeatia by it : | Count Mole is at its head, but there is a difficulty in filling up the office of Mi- 
’ We 


The arrival in London of Baron Ktudener, Russian Minister, resident at | nister at War, which post, it seems, has been refused by Marshal Soult. 

‘ashington, from New York, is announced. shall be sorry if that distinguished veteran and energetic officer should be ex- 
_ Leopold, King of the Belgians, arrived at Dover on the 14th, and proceeded | .j ded from office, because no man in France is better adapted to the station ; 
‘mediately to London. | in fact, a Minister of his vigour and forethought is requisite in the present 

Galignani’s Messenger of the 13th, states that Viscount Decaux was believed | 
to be appointed Minister of War. ‘The Viscount held the same office under 
Charles Tenth. M Gabriel Delessert had been appointed Prefect of Police, 
aod M. Remusat under Secretary of State for the interior. 





uneasy state of that country. 
ful insurrection while he held such a responsible station. 





We should apprehend but little fear of success- 
A favorite with the | #!se compe 
| army, and known toall ite more eminent officers, few would be inclined to resist 


the undue export of specie, and next, to restrain the inordinate speculation now 
extant throughout the kingdom. “ If,” they continue, * we discount the paper of 
the American h » these h take our notes, proceed to the other counter, 
and there demand specie, which is immediately shipped to America. Ought 
we then to furnish the means for cutting our own throats?” 

This reasoning may be good, but the remedy taken does not reach the disease. 
| The paper of the rejected American h is so undoubted, that if the Bank 
refuse to discount it, it can be discounted elsewhere, and Bank of England notes 
received therefor. \Vith these notes the parties proceed to the Bank, and obtain 
specie, which they forthwith export in defiance of the Bank, and thereby render 
all its restrictions nugatory. This result the Directors do not deny, but say they 
“you may get your accommodations elsewhere if you please ; we will not be 
instrumental in promoting a state of things which we believe is fraught with 
mischief to the community. We act upon principle, and are willing to abide the 
consequences.” 

How far this conduct may be correct, we leave to others to determine. We 
have merely done our duty in placing what we conceive to be the true state of 
the case before our readers. ‘The Times and other tory newspapers, censure 
the Bank ; but it should be borne in mind that the President, Mr. Patterson, is 
| a person of decided'and ultra-radieal politics. 

' 














The farce lately got up in Quebec has been brought to a close, in a way that 
| was easily foreseen by any man professing the smallest possible quantum of 
| sagacity. ‘Tbe refractory legislators having once more réfused the supplies, and 
having, moreover, coupled with their refusal a declaration never to grant them, 
unless anelective Council, and demands equally unconstitutional and unreason- 
able, be first conceded—puts to flight all hopes of accommodation. Even Lord 
Gosford himself now sees the game is up, and declares that the Imperial Par- 
liament must be resorted to. At last, then, we see the beginning of the end. 








| We venture to recommend the capital article on our first page to the admi- 
| rers of Mr. Forrest in the part of Spartacus,.and of Dr. Bird's tragedy. 

| Atheneum Hotel —Mr. Windust, so jong known in the vicinity of the Park 
Theatre, has just opened a new Hotel at the corner of Broadway and Leonard 
| Street. The worthy host gave his friends a capital dinner on Monday. The 
house is newly furnished, and the appearance of the whole establishment gives 
earnest that comfort and cleanliness reign within. 

Carey, Lee & Hart of Philadelphia, have just published the following : 

Tales of the Wars of Montrose. 2 vols. By James Hogg ‘The ~ Ettrick 
Shepherd” bas chosen an eventful and interesting period for the time of action 
| in these tales; they. were rendered exceedingly so by Sir Walter Scott, and 
Hogg is following very creditably in the wake of the * great wizard of the 
North.” The spirit-stirring style of narrative which Scott adopted, cannot of 
course be equalled by the Shepherd, bat from the love of legendary story which 
the latter had at heart, the depth of instant which he throws into his narratives 
is very great. Collections of Hogg’s writings are now made with great avidity 
by general readers, and they commonly well repay the perusal. 

Corinne, or Hialy. 2 vols. By Mad. de Stael Holstein. Wis very surprising 
that this piece of sterling literature, has not been long ago reprinted in a cheap 
and popular style here. It has certainly caused a great sensation in all the lite- 
rary circles of Europe. The great character of the authoress was alune sufli- 
cient to establish its celebrity, and the work itself does fully credit to the expec- 
tations that were formed of it. Although late in the day, we are giad to see it 
in its present form at last. The present edition is a new translation, prepared 
| for the London Series of Standard Novels, and the metrical illustrations are 
| by L.E.L. ; so that the readers of this reprint will have the book under its great- 
est advantages. 
| Mr. Midshipman Easy. By Captain Marryat. This is the latest work of 
| that distinguished painter of nautical scenery and manners. Ii is not inferior 

to any of its predecessors: always full of incident, lively dialogue, and fidelity 
| to nature, ** The Midshipman”’ is sure to be a general favourite, and to find bim- 
| self an acceptable guest at every table. The above for sale by Wiley & Long. 











etal 
| N ENGLISH LADY, long accustomed to T'u:tion, wishes to be employed im 
| giving private lessons in the various branches of —- Literature— Wri:ing,. 
Arithmeric, and Geography, with the use of the Globes, Embroidering, &c. She is 
tent to impart instruction, in all the rudiments of the French and Itehen 
languages, with Music and D-awing. A 
Address Office of the British Consul, New York, (pest paid. ) [Oct, 15-1t.} 
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A POET'S FIRST LOVE. 
[ Third tribute. ] 

Tell me not of love in your crowded theatres, where there are a hundred 
eyes to look on youractions, mention it not at the long array . your tables, 
where, in trying only to touch your fair one’s foot, you may c poset kick 
some rival gentleman's, and find his card neat morning. inviting you “to the 
feast of pistols.” No, it is only in the solitude of nature where it can reign 
unmolested, among the rustling of green boughs, the cooing of ring-doves, and 
the low murmuring of streams. What high-torn maiden can close her ears 
when seated ona flowery bank in the dark centre of an old wood? with one at 
her side who has wandered through the dreamy realms of poetry, and can tell 
how the lovely Una, ouce seated by her milk-white lamb, sighed for her brave 
knight in the lonely forest. How lovely Eve appeared when she wandered 
alone through the bowers of Eden, and taught the clustering jasmines to 
climh around the stems of the roses of Paradise. ; How Piuto became ena- 
moured of Proserpine, as she bowed her swan-like figure to gather lilies in che 
golden vallies of Ennor; and how Jove came floating like a swan arching the 
silver of bis neck. and enfolding Leda in his snowy pintons. Wonder not then, 
while such tales have suvk into the hearts of those whose footsteps were train- 
ed to walk the hails of palaces, they should fall deeply into the soul of a forester’s 
daughter, who was brought up in the solitude of a wild wood, and nursed by the 
poetry of Shakspeare 

Years have since then rolled by, and shaken a thousand cares from their 
gloomy wings as they passed ; but never has their terrible shadow totally dark- 
ened the remembrance of that summer evening—never erased the recollection 
of those sunbeams that crimsoned the brook throwing an etherial flush over the 
bank of flowers on which I was seated with Margaret, when we plighted our 
first vows of love beneath the old tree, sealing them with a holy kiss, and de- 
fying all but death to separate us. "Tis uselessto dwell upon our frequent in- 
terviews, all alike undimmed, ‘unclouded ; days and weeks and months glided 
away in happiness, and the wood cottage wasever opento me. Summer was 
over and gone, and the sulemn gold of autumn illuminated the forest trees : 
then came the dark nights of winter, but they prevented me not from visiting 
Margaret and her father. 

It was one clear starlight evening, just before Christmas, that I reached the 
cottage, and found Margaret alone ; she appeared dejected, and expressed her 
fears at her father’s long absence. It was not unusual for him to go out late, 
but his rounds seldom exceeded an hour ; butshe had just cause of alarm then, 
for men’s voices had been heard in the wood, and the barking of dogs, and "s 
her father had been the means of bringing several of the most notorious poach- 
ers to justice, she felt certain that on the first occasion they would be revenged. 
After such information I lost no time in setting out to search for him; 1 used 
all the arguments I could to dissuade Margaret from accompanying me, but 
they were useless, for she replied, that as we shared each other's love, so ought 
we to shere all dangers. She had often been with me on similar occasiuns, but 
that night [ felt unaccountably low-spirited, a kind of ominous foreboding that 
something was about to happen. I have often bad such presentiments, and 
they have proved too true for me altogether to despise then. We wandered 
along arm-in-arm, in silence—once or twice [ attempted to start a conversation, 
but a heaviness sat upon each of our hearts. I took her hand in mine—it was 
cold as death, and trembled violently. We traversed the margin of the wood- 
stream, which was swollen greatly, owing to the late showers. It was only by 
the utmost caution that we were enabled to proceed. We arrived to where a 
fallen tree had hitherto formed a rude bridge across the brook ; but that night 
it had been removed, and we were compelled to traverse more than half-a-mile 
out of our way to reach the wood gate, which was generally the extent of his 
round. Our journey would have been much more dangerous had the trees been 
in their full foliage, but, with the exception of here and there a few dark fir- 
trees, or straggling holly, or the boughs of an oak mantled with clustering ivy, 
the clear stars glimmered between the ramifications of the branches, making a 
dim uncertain light, just sufficient to point out sundry marks, which we well 
knew, and which enabled us to take a right course. 

At length our ears were arrested by a deep moan. ‘*O God! it is my father,” 
shrieked Margaret, and fainted in my arms. [ had no alternative but to lay her 
as gently as [ could among the wet fern and long withered grass (an untitting 
couch for one so lovely}, and hurry to the left, among the thick bracken and 
underwood, from whence the sound issued. I had not gone many yards before 
{ discovered her father in a state of insensibility, end bleeding profusely from 
the head. I tore off my neckerchief and bound it tightly round his forehead, 
then ran back tv arouse Margaret to assist me. 

“Ts he dead?” said she, as she recovered from her painful swoon, with 
more energy than I had anticipated. I replied ** No;’’ and that word gave 
her new life, for her own feelings were conquered in the anxiety she felt for her 
father. She drew his head to her bosom as she knelt upon the damp earth ; 
she kissed his pallid lips, and called him by many a tender name, but received 
no answer. ‘The old wood rang back her accents in a thousand echoes, and his 
faithful dog, which had never left bim, bowled frightfully at intervals; but the 
hoary trees and the silent sky were the only witnesses uf our misery. How 
we bore him home I know not: many a time were we compelled to rest in 
spots where we had spent our happiest hours—trees by whose massy stems we 
had read Shakspeare together, and dells where we had sat for hours listening 
to the sweet pipings of the birds. How long and drearily appeared that space, 
which we had so often traversed without thinking of its distance from the cot- 
tage! But “love is stronger than death,’ and Margaret evinced a power 
which nothing but danger could have called forth—a more than mortal strength 
for one so delicately formed—an energy which had summoned her whole soul 
to action. With heavy hearts we laid him on his couch ; once he opened his 
eyes—it was but for a moment, as if the glare of the candles had produced the 
effect, but in that short moment he had recognised us, and grasping each of our 
hands, he placed them together with a feeble pressure. He attempted to speak, 
but his voice was inaudible, but from the motion of his lips, and the gather- 
ing of a broken whisper, he seemed to say, ‘‘ God bless you!’’—and then ex- 
pired. 

‘*He’s dead!’’ exclaimed Margaret, and throwing herself upon the body, 
with loud lamentings, she called wildly upon him to take her with him to her 
mother in heaven. Pardon me, ye rulers of the land, if, in the misery of my 
heart, I thought harshly of those laws ye have formed which cause men to shed 
blood even for the value of a hare. I advocate not their intrusion-wpon your 
private parks and woods, set apart for your own sports, but oh! letthe wild 
heaths and the free hills be open, as they were in days of yore. Let there be 
a few places where the lowly hunter may tread without the fear of prisons 
Turn back only for the last seven years. and see how many fair children have 
been left fatherless through the game-laws ; what weeping babes and broken- 
hearted mothers have they left in misery ; what lovely forms have they made 
wretched, and bosoms throb with agony, innocent as my own Margaret’s ! 

That night I left her not, but sat with my face buried in my hands, my heart 

shaking with painful emotion, as her deep sobbings and loud wailings, by fits 
and starts, broke the awful silence of the apartment. Desolate indeed was 
her situation ; she had no kindred whom she knew, no one but myself to fly to 
for shelter and consolation. "Twas madness but to think of one so young ‘and 
innocent dwelling alone in that solitary cottage, in the dreary depth of a wood. 
Then I brooded over my Own circumstances, and sighed again for that plenty 
which was once the lot of my fathers. Then I reproached myself for repining, 
when I saw how nobly my widowed mother bore her poverty, although nursed in 
the lap of affluence. What plans floated before me that night, all formed for 
the future happiness of my Margaret. “I am young,” thought I, “and can 
labour, what matter if it be for twenty hours in the day, so long as I shall have 
four to pass with her ; did I not at the first interview wish that I was Ferdinand, 
and had to bear logs through the long summer's day, so that [I might share her 
company atnight. Alas Prospero was living then, and his magic wand could 
make the icy freaks of poverty change to beautiful vallies, rich in fruits ‘and 
flowers. Now indeed the island was desolate, and the poor dog looked more 
wretched than Caliban. Mo, we had no princes to fly to our rescue, although 
Ferdinand and Miranda loved not more fervently than we. Alas! the wand of 
<leath had waved away all our hopes, and changed our beautiful island to a bar- 
ren rock, around which a wild sea rolled, whose shores were lost in darkness, 
and on which Hope unfurled not her white sails. Poor Margaret, I tried to 
soothe her, but all in vain; she only threw her head upon my bosom to weep 
the more, and we mingled the bitterness of our tears together, until the pale 
rays of daylight fell upon our paler cheeks. 

Another day passed away, and strange faces were gathered around the wood- 
cottage, and the slow tolling of a bell was heard through the forest, and then 
—— moved slowly along under the naked trees, bearing the dead to his last 

ome. 

And Margaret hung wpon my arm. without shedding a tear; we traversed the 
very footpaths which were 80 familiar to us in our happier days, even the tree 
under which we plighted eur first vow. There was no sound heard as we moved 
along, saving the tread of Our measured footsteps, crackling along the frosty 
forest-paths, hor grief “lag too deep for tears.” We bore him to the pictu- 
resque church of Lea, that etands upon its little hill, surrounded with old trees 
looking for miles over the level marshes. We saw him consigned to his “ nar- 
or house,” heard that last awful sound when the earth fell hollow on.the eoffia- 

id, hiding both name and age forever. We saw the villagers depart one by 

one, casting a pitying Jook upon poor Margaret as they turned away; but she 

— bg by my stds. Evoa the old sexton had completed his task, 

, the roof of his fay: bed with his spade, and gone away. It was 





I prevailed on her to sleep at my mother’s, indeed she made no remonstrance— 
she scarcely answered me—she had eaten nothing since her father’s death 
That night she fell asleep with her head on my bosom ; my mother tried to 
persuade her to lie onthe couch, but she made no reply, and I held herin my 
arms, until sorrow snd weariness brought slumber to my heavy eye-lids. 
T. Mitcer. 
—— 


THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND PRESENT CONDITION 


OF THE BRITISH COTTON MANUFACTURES. 


industry so curious and extraordinary as the rapid growth of the art of spinning 
and weaving cotton by machinery. Up to the year 1770, the average importa- 
tion of cotton wool, for fifty years, was under fwo milions of pounds weight ; 
but in the following ten years it rose to s7x millrons, in the next ten years to 
thirty-one millions and a half; and in 1800 no less than fifty-six millions of 
pounds were imported :—that is, in the first ten years, from 1770, it more than 
trebled itself; in the next ten years it was multiplied more than fifieen-fold ; and 
in the year 1800 the imports, as compared with those of 1770, were as twenty- 
eight to one: and since that time, up to the present year, the increase of im- 
ports has been steady and rayid bevond precedent in the history of all other 
manufactures. The imports in 1810, 1820, 1830, were respectively 132,000,000 
147,500,000, and 260,000,000 (round members) ; and in the last year (that is, 
up to May, 1836), the imports, according to Dr. Ure, were 330,000,000 ibs. In 
the year 1760, the whole value of the cotton manufactured in England was 
stated at £600,000, and avout 40,000 persons were supported by it. At pre- 
sent, the annual value of the cotton manufacture is £34,000,000 ; it furnishes 
subsistence for 1,500,000 persons, and the 150,000 persons empluyed in the 
spinning department are now able to do a-labour in a given time for which the 
whole population of Europe would before have been insufficient. ‘The price of 
cottun goods has diminished in the same manner; forthe yarn which in 1790 
sold for 303. per pound can now be had for 2s. 8d.; calico may be bought at 
2 1-2d. per'yard; whereas, forty years ago, articles so well manufactured could 
not be had at any price; and cloths of very inferior texture were sold at 
prices which could not now be obtained for the most delicate muslins that 
are sent to market. These statements astonishing as they may seem, are 
the results of sober investigations made by men whose station and character, 
as well as their means for ascertaining the truth, give them every claim 
to attention and credit. It is our present intention to enquire into the causes 
and relate the history of the extraordinary progress which we have thus 
briefly, but, we hope, emphatically marked in this branch of our native industry. 
The importance of the British cotton manufacture is wholly consequent on 
the mechanical ingenuity that has been applied to it. Nature gave the manu- 
facture to the heated Indian :* art has transplanted it to the temperate climate 
of Europe. The labour which is performed by the Indian with a delicacy of 
manipulation wholly unattainable by Europeans is here performed by automata 
which merely require human guidance and supervision ; and this labour they 
perform too on such a scale as to throw all the skill and manual dexterity of a 
manufacturing population twenty times that of ours quite into the shade. A 
century ago our clothing manofacturers were complaining of the injury caused 
to their trade by the importation of Indian fabrics, and the same fear almost en- 
tirely shut them out of the continental markets. But how great is the change 
when we are at present able to send back to the country of its growth manu- 
factured cotton at a lower price and of better texture than the native can make 
it, and in such quantities alsu as to induce the native weavers to petition the 
Privy Council to take off the duties on their own silk and cotton goods, so that 
they may again compete with us in the market from which our own low prices 
had obliged them to retire! Wellthen may England be cal'ed the second birth- 
place of the cotton manufacture ! 
The art of spinning and weaving cotton spread from India east-ward to China, 
and westward to Persia and Syria; but it lingered for more than fifteen cen- 
turies on the western coasts of Asia before it was introduced into Europe. 
We were at length indebted for its introduction to the Moorish conquerors of 
Spain, who brought it, along with other eastern accomplishments, to that 
country inthe tenth century. The Spaniards, three centuries afterwards, were 
celebrated all over Evrope for their fustaneros, or fustians. The Venetians, the 
great purveyors of the middle ages, and the pioneers of modern civilization. in- 
troduced cotton into Italy in the fourteenth century, and through them its use 
as a textile material became to a certain extent known to tke inhabitants of the 
western side of the European continent. Among Englishmen, however, the 
manufacture of cotton does not seem to have been practised earlier than the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, from which period till the middle of the 
eighteenth cotton was used as a textile material in connection with, or rather as 
an auxiliary to, linen; for by the common spinning-wheel in England no yarn 
could be made sufficiently tough to serve as warp-thread. The weft only was 
of cotton, the warp was made of linen; and the fabrics made of these materials 
were uniformly of coarse texture. Such is an account of the progress of the 
cotton manufacture in foreign climates when conducted merely by the agency of 
those rude machines which were sufficient for India dexterity, but miserably 
inefficient in the clumsy hands of the European. The experiment had been 
tried of forming textile fabrics with the instruments applicable to linen, and it | 
had failed. Cotton required the application of art for its successful conversion 
to uses of clothing. English ingenuity contrived the means, and the English- 
men are reaping the rich reward. 





* “The cause of the early perfection which the muslin manufacture attained in 
India must be sought for in the exquisitely fine organization of the natives of that re- 
gion. ‘Their temperament realizes every feature described under the title nervous 
by modern physiologists. A marked excess of sensibility in the ordinary transactions 
of tife : delicate fibres, a soft and fine skin, pliant limbs and fingers, a pathetic look, 
a feeling of anxiety attendant upon the play of the organs, lively sensations occa- 
sioned by very slight causes, are the symptoms of temperament: they all predomi- 
nate in the Hindoo constitution, and so qualified for the delicate textile manufacture 
of cotton, that they kept, as it were, a monopoly of it for several thousand years.”— 
Dr. Ure on the Cotton Manufacture. From this work, as well as from Mr. Baines’s | 
and Mr. Guest’s excellent histories of the art, the author of these observations has | 
borrowed, without reserve, when it has suited his purpose. 
—_ 


Davicties. 


The Power of Women.— Whatever may be the customs ard laws of a country 
the women of it decide the morals. Free or subjugated, they reign, because 
they hold possession of our passions. But their influence is more or less 
salutary, according to the degree of esteem which is grantedto them. Whether 
they are our idols or companions, courtezans, slaves, or beasts of burden, the 
reaction is complete, and they make us such as they are themselves. Tt seems 
as if nature connected our intelligence with their dignity, as we connect our 
happiness with their virtue. This, therefore, is a law of eternal justice—man 
cannot degrade women, without himself falling into degradation; he cannot 
raise them without becoming better. Let us cast our eyes over the globe, and 
observe those two great divisions of the human race, the East and the West. 
One-half of the ancient world remains without progress, without thought, and 
under the load of a barbarous civilization; women there are slaves. The other 
half advances towards freedom and light; the women there are loved and 
honoured. — Martin. 

The garments which Charles X11. of Sweden wore at the battle of Pultowa 
and which were preserved by Colonel Roson, who accompanied him to Bender, 
were suld at Edinburgh, in 1825, for £22,000 ! 

The Poet and the Paunch.—Nash, a poet, poor e..ough (as poets used to be), 
seeing an alderman with his gold chain, upon his great horse, by way of scorn | 
said to one of his companions, ‘* Do you see yon fellow, how guodly, how big | 
he looks : why that fellow cannot make a blank verse.”"—Selden. 


Anecdote of Admiral Cornwallis.—I remember a curious anecdote of this 
very remarkable and gallant officer, Admiral Cornwallis. He was a man of 
very few words, but they were very weighty and forcible when they fell. When 
he commanded either the Canada or the Lion in the West Indies, I forget which, 


There is, perhaps, no phenomenon in the history of commerce and human | 


October 15, 


RS. LEWIS, from London, Pupil of the celebrated Henri’ pianist 

M the king of France) has the h to to the Ladies at ew Y rg 

she has commenced giving instruction on the piano forte, and trusts, from the ex om 

ence she has had, and the testimonials she bears from Mr. Herz and other Fn. “< 

masters to ensure a share of their patronage. Mrs. Lewis has the pleasure of “a 

ringto Rt. Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, J.B. Morse, P. N. A. E 
_ Mrs. P. Hone, . Mrs. Blackwele, Grassy Point. 

Application for terms &c. to Mrs. Lewis, 57 Broadway, Messrs. Stodart W. 
cester § Dunham, Music Store, 375 Broadway, or to Allan R. Jollie, 385 pi 
way. Oct. 1—3m*] 

| 

O LET, for a term of years, as a private boarding house ; the newly built and 
commodious Three Story Brick House, situated in the most central part of th 

City of Toronto, at the most central part of King and Bay Streets, 4 

Every attention has been paid in the construction of the Building, to make it in alt 
respects convenient fora Private Boarding House, an establishment which is muck 
require | in the City. 

The Dining, Drawing. and Sitting Rooms, on the first floor, are spiicious—finish- 
ed in the best style and fitted up with Dumb Waiters from the Kitchen, Butler’s Pap. 
Irs Side-board Recesses, Centres for Lamps, with near Cornices, and Folding 

oors,. 

The Sitting and Bed Rooms, onthe second and third stories, are so arranged that 
families can be accommodated, or separate apartments provided. 

The basement story contains a large Kitchen, with Servants’ Room, besides fine 
roomy apartments for dwelling, with private stairs leading to the upper stories - 
the Attic is well fitted up for extra Bed Rooms, when required—the Out-buildings 
connected by Covered Galleries from the first and second stories. 

A good Well, Stable, and C oach-house, with sufficient Yard room. 

The Building being on the principal business Street in the City, and at about 
equal distances from the Market, Steamboat Landings, Post Office, Banks, and 
Churches, &e, tothe East; and from the Government House, Public Offices, and 
Parliameut Buildings, &c. to the West, (all within a few minutes walk), renders it 
a very convenient situation for a Private Board House. 

Any perso qualified to conduct such an establishment in a respectable manner 
and desirous of renting the premises, would be treated with on liberal terms. 

{pele ary Gazette Office, Toronto, Upper Canada, No. 164 King Street. 

Oct.8—3t. ‘ 


pt OF THE FALLS.--The proprietors of the grounds adjoining the Fallg 
of Niagara, having by the terms of their association, made a division of the 
property, and agreed to sell by public auc ion, the following valuable Hotels, houses 
and premises, which are so weil known, that any description is unnecessary, and 
would merely observe that the proposed Railway,from Chippewa, to Queenston, 
(where the chain suspension Bridge on the Niagara is proposed to be built) will be 
finished past the Ontario House, and to the Pavilion, early in the ensuing spring 
from whence great advantages will necessarily arise to the pre mises, . 

The proprietors, therefore, will sell by public auction, on the premises, upoa 
Tuesday, the eighth day of November next—all that and those, the Ontario 
House Hotel, with the stables, sheds, outbuildings, garden, and orchard, thereto 
belonging, comprising about 2 1-2 acres, more or less, extending from the road in 
front to the main street or Concession read in the rear. 

As also the Pavilion Hotel, and ground reserved for the same, comprising upwards 
of one acre as setforth on the Map. 

As also the Bath House, and assembly room, lately |,uilt in a most substantial 
manner with various accommodations, as will appear upon examination. 

Terms, one fifth of the purchase money at time of sale, remainder in five yearly 
payments with interest yearly on the principal. 

After the sale of said premises, will be sold the furniture in the Pavilion Hotel, and 
Bath House, consisting of beds, bedding, carpets, tables, chairs, sofas, looking 
glasses, Delph glasses, &c. &c. &e. 

All sums under £12, 10s. cash, all above, six months credit on appproved security 
with interest. [Oct. 1.] SAMUEL STREET, Treasurer. 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, 

VANO sail from New York on the 30th, from Liverpool on the 12th of each month, 

commencing on the 30th October. 

ROM NEW YORK, FROM LIVERPOOL. 

New Ship Garrick—30th October. Ship Garrick—12th December. 

Ship Shakspeare—39th November. Ship Shakespeare—12th January. 
New Ship Siddons—30th December. Ship Siddons—12th February. 
New Ship Sheridan—20th January. Ship Sheridan—12th March, 

These ships are of the first class, upwards of 800 tons burthen, built in the city of 
New York, with such improvements as tocombine great speed with unusual comfort 
for passengers. Every care has been taken in_ the arrangement of their accommo- 
dations. The price of passage hence 1s $150,for which ample stores, including 
wines, &c. will be provided, ‘These ships will be commanded by experienced mas- 
ters, who will make every exertion to give general satisfaction, Neither the captains 
nor the owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages 
sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefore. For freight or pas~ 
sage apply to E. K. COLLINS, 74 South Street, New York, or te 
[Sept.l17—1ly] WM.& JAS. BROWN & CO. Liverpool. 


DOCTORS BRYAN & STOUT, SURGEON-DENTISTS, (15 Chamber st. 
NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 























Ships. Masters. Daysof Sailing from | Days of Sailing from 
ew York. Averpool. 

Caledonia, Graham, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.1,)/Feb. 16,June16,Oct.16 
Roscoe, Delano, SS ee ae 
Hibernia, Wilson, “16, ** 16, ** 16,)Mar. 1,July 1, Nov.1, 
Sheffield, Allen, - 24, * 24, * 24, ” 8, we 8, + 8, 
Europe, Marshall, |Feb. 1, June l, Oct. 1,) “* 16, “* 16, “ 16, 
Geo. Wachinaten, |Melirean, e 8. 4 8). 4 Oh. Oe, 4 84. Be. 
Columbus, Cobb, “16, “* 16, “* 16,/Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
United States, Holdrege, "i “ - a . - & = & 


South America, Waterman, |Mar.1,July 1, Nov.1,} “ 16, ” 16. “ 16° 
“ 8 ow 8 “ x 











, 
Napoleon, Smith, i > i 24, * 24, 24° 
“ngland, Waite, ** 16, “ 16, ‘* 16,)May 1, Sept.1,Jan, 1, 
St. Andrew, Thompson, | ** 24, * 24, * 24) “ 8, * 8, % @, 
Orpheus, Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,) ‘* 16, “* 16, ** 16, 
Independence, Nye, *, * = = oa oo 2 
North Amer*sa, Dixey, ** 16, ** 16, ** 16,/June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Virginian Harris, “24, % 24, * 2gf gl ee gl te : 


Consiznees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia,Columbus, Europe, South America, Eng- 
land, Orpheus, North Amer‘ca, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpocl, 
GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N.Y 

These ships are all of the firstclass.commanded by men of character and expe- 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best 
kind. Therate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of the other lines, at $140, including wines and liquors. 

Neither the captain nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

Consignees of ships Shefheld, United States, St. Andrew, and Virgiaian, 

S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & CO., and R. KERMIT, N.Y. 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & CO, Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y. 
CEARNS,CRARY & Co.., Liverpool. 
NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKE'IS 
[To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. ] 

This line of packets, will hereafter be composed of the following sdips, which will 
succeed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from 
New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 
17th, and 27th, of every month throughout the year, viz :— 





Ships. | Masters. |Days yi Sailing from|Days of Sailing from 

ew- York |\London. Portsmouth. 
Toronto, R, Griswold, | Aug. 1, \Sept.17, Sept 20, 
Ontario, Huttleston, 7 i Bia * - 
Westminster, George Moore, “ June 17, June20, 
St. James, Wm. 8. Sebor,) Sept. l, ~ 7 July |, 
Mediator, |H.L.Champlin,, wee" July 7, wa 
Montreal, C.H. Champlin ” = o Bw 
Gladiator, 'Thos. Britton, | Oct. 1, | ° &, Aug. |, 
Quebec, |F. H. Hebard,| — 06, |Aug. 7, ae 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan,| * 20, | © 3%, * 20, 
President, J. M.Chadwick Nov. 1, | * 27,  Gept.t, 
Samson, |D. Chadwick, | ° = lSept. 7, > & 


These ships are all of the first class, about 600tons burthen,and are commanded 
by able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, 
Stores, &c. are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at 
$140, outward, for each adult, which includes Winee and Liquors. Neither the — 
tains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, parcels or pack 
ages sent by them unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 

JOHN GRISWOLD 70 Southstreet, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES, & Co.,No. 19 Coleman street, London, 
GARRATT & GIBBON, Portsmouth. 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th of each month. From Havre on the 








the seamen were dissatisfied with him for some cansé or other, and, when the 
ship was going before the wind, they threw a letter over the stern, which they | 
contrived should be blown into the stern gallery. 

In this document they expressed a determination not to fight. should they ) 
come in the presence of the enemy. Cornwallis read the letter, went on deck, 
turned his hands up and thas addressed them: ‘So, my lads, I find you don’t 
intend to fight if we meet the French; well, never mind, I'll take care you | 
shall be well shot at, for I will lay you near enough.” They gave him three 
hearty cheers, and in the subsequent battle no ship could have behaved better.— 
Captain Brenton’s Naval History of Great Britain. 


Magnanimity of Catherine of Russia. —When Dr. Dimsdale inoculated 
Catherine the Second for the small-pox, that Princess—who, whatever might 
be the vices of her moral character, possessed a very large and magnanimous 
mind—took precautions for securing his personal safety.in case of her death. 
Finding herself much indisposed on a particular day, she sent for Dimsdale, 
whom she had already remunerated in a manner becoming so great a Sovereign. 
‘* T experience,” said she, ** certain sensations which render me apprehensive for 
my life. My subjects would, I fear, hold you accountable for any accident that 
might befallie. I have therefore stationed a yacht in the Gulf of Finland, on 
board of which you will embark as soon as I am no more; and whose Com- 
mander, in consequence of my orders, will convey you out of all danger,” 
This anecdote, so honourable te the Empress, I heard from one of Dimsdale’s 








growing dark ere [had persuaded Margaret to quit the churchyard ; that night 





sons, above forty years ago.— Wrazall’s Memoirs. 





Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the 
sailing of these packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the fol- 
loving order, viz :— 








Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
ew=- York. | Havre. 
Havre, C.Stoddard,|Oct, 24, Feb. 16, June 8, Dec. 8, April 1, July 16, 
Sully, C.A.Forbes|Nov. 8, ** 24, June 16, 16, “* 8, Aug. 1, 
Utica, Depeyster, Jan. |,May }, Sept. 1, Feb. 24, June 24, Oct. 24 
Francis Depau, |H.Robinson,!Nov.16, Mar. 8, Jure 24, Jan. 1. April 16, Aug. 8, 
Rhone, J. Rockett, | ‘* 24, “* 16, July 8, 8, May lI, 16, 
Chas. Carroll, |W. Lee. Feb. I, June | 1, Oct. 1, Mar.24, July 24, Nov.24, 
Charlemagne, |Richardson, |Dec. 8, Mar.24, July 16,\Jan. 16,May 8, Sept. 1, 
Francois Ist, |J.Casttoff. | ‘* 16, April 8, 24,\Feb. 1, 16, “ 8 
Normandie, W.W. Pell.) ‘* 24, _ “* 16, Aug. &| “* 8, June l, 16, 
Erie, J. Funk, \Mar.1, July 1, Nov. 1, April 24, Aug.24, Dec.24 
Formosa, W.B. Orne, Jan. 8, April24, Aug. 16, * MB, \ 8, Oct. 1, 
Silvie De Grasse, Weiderholdt| ‘* 16, May 8, 24, Mar. 1, 16, s 8, 
Poland, Anthony, “24, “ 16, Sept. 8,) 8, July 1, 16, 
France, C. Funk, [April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, May 24, Sept.24, Jan.24, 
Albary, J. Johnston, |Feb. 8, May 24, Sept.16,\Mar. 16, July 8, Nov. 1, 





These are all vesselsofthe firstclass and ably commanded, with elegant accommo~ 
dations for passengers,comprising all that may be required for comfort and conve- 
nience, including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the 
subscibers at New York, will - forwarded by their packets, free of allcharges excet® 

curred. 
the expenses retually incurrer: FOL, TON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broadsts 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 Southst. 
JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 9 Tontine Buildings. 


i 





